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Ir hardly seems consistent with good 
sense for the promoters of the eight-hour 
movement to expend their energies denounc- 
ing Mayor Hart for not throwing opep 
Franklin Park for their convocation. The 
power to make rules for the proper use and 
rgulation of the Park is vested solely in 
te Commissioners, and their refusal was 
fol. ‘The Mayor’s advice had it been acted 
spon would have given the Labor Union an 
admirable place for their meeting ; and their 
neglect of his suggestion and the insistence 
on the resignation of the Park Commission- 
ers are not the acts of calm and sensible 
men. 


THe Massachusetts boys who recently 
left us for England with their guns over 
their shoulders, have started off quite as 
was expected of them; and it is evident 
that the British bull’s eye exerts a patent 
attraction for the Yankee bullet. So far 
the New Englanders have palpably outshot 
the Old Englanders, but that is what they 
were sent for. It is, moreover, distinctly 
an American’s prerogative to have things 
largely his own way at this season of the 
year. The early part of July isa very ill 
omened time for the Britisher to enter into 
competition with his brother Jonathan, who 
long since established the precedent of do- 
ing much as he pleased along about this 
time. Instead of obtruding any more base 
ball players upon the effete orient, it might 
be well to send our rifle team on a tour 
around vhe world. We might in this way 
save the expense of the new, much vaunted, 
wut exceedingly high priced navy. 

Tue Knights of Labor seem to be on 
their last legs as it were. Mr. Austin Cor- 
bin has compelled his thousands of Reading 
tuployes to leave their ranks and altogether 
during the last twelve months some 60,000 
members have left their ranks. This is 
indeed a palpable defection, and if this is 

‘tan earnest of coming years it will not 

‘elong before the Knights will be a small 

tad lonesome band. It is hardly probable, 

‘Wever, that the organization will come 

“80 slow and serene an end. It is much 

hore likely that there will be not far in the 

ftturea quick and general disruption. The 

Youble with the Knights has in large part 

wen that most of them did not know what 

Mey wanted, and that the few that did, 

‘we in one way or another caused good 

“aries to come their way and thus bat- 

wand in a quiet and orderly way upon those 

lows. Any society that grants to its 
“alers powers more or less autocratic, 
Within itself elements of its own de- 
ee It would hardly be a cause for 
*pteaul regret, should the Knights cease 
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| tion, its aim and its methods is quite at 
| discord with our American idea of individ- 
| ual freedom. 


| Tre annual Fourth of July celebration at 


Mr. Bowen’s Roseland Park has become a 
national institution, and the large American 
ear is always pointed in that direction on 
the morning of the ever-glorious day. The 
| seene is always one of impressiveness and 
|note.e Grave senators fringe the platform, 
| members of Congress are like the leaves for 
|number, and the great men of earth jostle 
| one another for breathing room. The cele- 
| oration on Thursday was made especially 
memorable by the presence of the Presi- 
dent, who again demonstrated his ability to 
make a number of timely and happy re- 
marks without laborious preparation or ap- 
parent effort. The President may not be a 
Demosthenes, but he is an excellent speaker, 
and he takes with the people. The chief 
event, however, of the national birthday— 
next of course to the rain—and quite in 
keeping with the explosive character of the 
day, was the bursting of four new and glit- 
tering stars upon the American firmament. 
Washington, Montana, North and South 
Dakota are now in the great sisterhood of 
states, and the family linen will hereafter 
require four additional marks to ensure its 
identification. It was, taking it all in all, 
a great, glorious and very muddy day. 

A Great scholar and a gentleman died at 
New Haven early in the week, and an ac- 
count, more or less brief, of his life and 
achievements appeared in the daily papers ; 
yet, if on the next day fifteen casually en- 
countered persons had been asked concern- 
ing particulars of the life and attainments 
of President Woolsey, it would have been 
a chance if two could have made an intelli- 
gent answer. In the meantime day unto 
day uttereth speech, and night unto night, 
by means of the evening press, showeth 
knowledge of John L. Sullivan and Jake 
Kilrain, two as admirable brutes as the 
leniency of the times permits to live. That 
thoughtful evening contemporary that has 
offered a prize of a thousand dollars to 
either widow whom her leige lord, insti- 
gated by the swift knuckles of his adver- 
sary, may be kind enough to leave, has 
certainly grasped the situation with much 
discrimination. In case each gentleman 
finishes the viher, both widows are to come 
in fora thousand, not to mention the feli- 
citations of a happy world. Such a con- 
sumation would without doubt tend to es- 
tablish a deep-seated belief in the over- 
ruling potency of justice, and it would 
effectually dampen for a time the unhal- 
lowed fires of professional pugilism that 
at stated periods break forth and rage 
among a certain class euphoniously known 
as sporting men. Still if a fight must be, 
by all that is Anglo-Saxon and American, 
let it be a square and honest one. Sullivan 
made more friends among decent people— 
if the case may be conceived—by his al- 
leged defeat in his last encounter with the 
man Mitchell, than by all his former vic- 
tories; for that Mitchell fight, while ap- 
parently an open and honest attempt on 
the part of the Bostonian to overcome his 
adversary, was on the part of Mitchell one 
of the meanest and most despicable exhibi- 
tions of trickery and cowardice ever wit- 
nessed on any arena. If Kilrain is such 
another person as Mitchell, it is to be hoped 
that Mr. Sullivan will—as boys have a way 
of saying—knock him into the midst of the 





| impending week. But prize fighting at 
| best is brutal business and it is a great 
misfortune that any part of the country is 
' so inadequately policed as to make such an 
| occurrence possible. 

| In the last number of the North American 
Review Mr. Charles H. T. Collis discusses 
what he very properly calls ‘The Plague of 
| Office-Seeking,” and he floods the subject 
| with such a glare of light that it seems in” 
| credible that any one could read and not be 
convinced that one of the great necessities 
lof our government today is not only the 
| firm and immovable establishment of our 
|present civil service laws, but their wide 
extension to all grades of government 
service that are simply clerical in their 
character or follow a prescribed routine, 
and call for no especial discretion or exer- 
cise of responsibility. No patriot with the 
comfort and welfare of the President at 
heart can hear this undisturbed! ‘The fact 
is that at least three-fourths of the Prest- 
dent’s and the Cabinet’s time is occupied in 
listening to appeals for office; add to this 
the hours they would consume if they read 
one-tenth of the letters and petitions on the 
same subject, and what is there left for the 
proper performance of the duties incident 
to their respective offices? The President 
of the United States is, perhaps, the only 
man in the world who has absolutely no 
privacy; even his garden in the rear of his 
residence ,is a public park open to every- 
body; he is not secure against the place 
hunter in the public street; and I know per- 
sonally that he and his predecessors have 
been importuned for favors while trying to 
enjoy a little rest at the homes of their 
friends.” The spectacle of the chief mag 
istrate of the greatest nation on the globe 
standing before a hungry horde of scram- 
bling petitioners, like a farmer dispensing 
poor potatoes amid the grunt and grumble 
of the pig sty is not, to say the least, a dig- 
nified and pleasing sight. It is, however, 
under our present system a necessary sight; 
for where the offices are there will the crowd 
be; and the only way to relieve the appoint- 
ing officer is to take the patronage out of 
his hands and make the filling of places 
solely dependent on competitive lists of 
fitness. 


THE McDOW VERDICT. 








Charleston has again come to the fore, 
It has long been a matter of general infor- 
mation that human life in that community 
was esteemed as more or less of a bagatelle ; 
but it is now some time since this fact has 
been so efficiently demonstrated as by the 
recent McDow trial. The facts of the case 
are too well known to need any detailed 
presentation. McDow, a young doctor, 
married, and moving in reputable Charles- 
ton circles, sought to pay clandestine atten- 
vions to a young and pretty Swiss governess 
in the family of Captain Dawson, the editor 
of the News and Courier. This fact com- 
ing to the ears of Captain Dawson, he vis- 
ited the doctor's office and angrily reproved 
the young man. An altercation ensued, and 
the Captain in his indignation and wrath 
struck the other with his walking-stick. 
Thereupon McDow whipped forth a re- 
volver, and shot the Captain dead. He 
then sought to conceal the body, but find- 
ing this impossible, he went out and gave 
himself up to the police. At the time, the 
local excitement was great, and lynching 
would doubtless have been resorted to had 
the mob at that time been able to lay bands | 





upon the murderer. But now scarcely four 
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months after the event, he is walking the 
streets of the city a free man. There were 
circumstances connected with the case that 
might have rendered a verdict of murder in 
the first degree quite out of place, but that 
a man who had on so little provocation 
slain a fellow-being should be entirely ac- 
quitted and sent unpunished from the court- 
room seems almost incredible. The dis- 
grace of such a verdict cannot be laid upon 
the seven black men who served upon the 
jury nor the excuse be made that these men 
were prejudiced against the murdered 
editor for the bitterness of his attacks 
upon their people, for there were five white 
men upon the jury and yet the verdict seems 
to have been reached almost immediately 
without opposition or debate. Furthermore, 
outside of the circle of Dawson’s personal 
friends the verdict seemed to be a popular 
one in Charleston among black and white. 
All of which goes to show that while duel- 
ling has been done away with, and white 
men do not go armed to the teeth as in 
former titnes, human life in South Carolina 
is still a comparatively cheap and trivial 
thing. 


THE FOURTH, 

For true, tireless, demonstrative patriot- 
ism as displayed annually on the fourth day 
July the boy of thirteen doubtless stands 
pre-eminent. His seniors by a year or two 
unquestionably do much to abet and encour- 
age him, but it is chiefly the youngster who 
has but just embarked with great pride 
upon his teens who evinces the most activity 
upon that grand and maddening day. He it 
is that stays up all night, or arises at four, 
unless kept in careful custody, and sallies 
forth to greet the morning sun and explode 
ten-cept crackers neath his grandmother’s 
window. From that time till the large 
hours of the night, if not shattered in the 
interim, he may be followed in his heated 
career by the scenes of destruction smoking 
in his wake. In our perturbation over 
the household youth we of mature years 
sometimes fail to grasp the full reality of 
the Fourth. Instead of meaning less to us 
each year it ought “by good right to mean 
more, for each return of the national birth- 
day finds the nation greater and grander, 
and better as well. Not only are we a peo- 
ple whose numbers reach considerably be. 
yond three score of millions, but we are a 
people whose prosperity is beyond ques- 
tion greater than that of any other people. 
But better than all this, we are, taking us all 
in all, the most contented of peuple and the 
most friendly among ourselves. To be 
sure we are Capitalists and Laborers, Re- 
publicans and Demccrats, Mugwumps and 
Prohibitionists, and there are times when 
the casual outsider might think us a trifle 
out with one another; but we are after all 
one big family with no artificial class dis- 
tinctions that circumstances may not over- 
throw. The laborer of today may become 
the capitalist of tomorrow, and there is no 
American so humble that he cannot con- 
stantly enjoy the most delightful of all pos- 
sessions, unlimited hope. Another great 
blessing which is as free as the air we 
breathe is education. Itis for every one 
and there is none so poor that he may not 
go from the kindergarten to the highest 
honors of the university. We have a glo- 


rious country, and the clangor of the morn- 
ing bell, the booming of the midday cannon, 
and the showering coruscation of the even- 





ing pyrotechnics, thongh a very inadequate 
expression of our feelings, are by no means 
to be pounced upon and decried. 




























































For the Commonwealth. 
SWEET MESSENGERS. 


Great, rich, oer 
That snine with the Summer’s gay mirth, 

Lie cradled within a wide basket—quaint shapen— 
Fit nest for the gems or the earth. 


O wonderful splendor that broods o’er the roses, 
And gleams in the lilies’ pure snow, 
What charm wooed the sweets from their bird- 
haunted bowers? 
And robbed the proud noons of their glow! 


Rare royal-hued pansies, what mission of mercy 
Hath need of that heart’s ease of thine? 

Dost seek the sad spirit enfettered—world weary— 
To bid the tone soul ne’er repine. 


Ah, the wise little faces dear Nature’s own fairest, 
Nod over the mignonette’s crest, 
As they speed through the heat with their message 
of healing, 
To the stricken, the poor and oppressed. 


How the pale features brighten; what tears, joy- 
awakened, 
Well up from those care-daunted eyes; 
And back roll the clouds from their narrow horizon 
And forth beam Hope’s peeriess skies. 


Then up to the All-seeing Father ascendeth 
O’er the incense of exquisite flowers, 
Soft blessings, in praise of the womanly bounty 
That sweetens dark, toil-laden hours. 
—MABEL GREENWOOD. 


THE FOOLED ELM, 


The bold young Autumn came riding along 
One day where an elm tree crew. 

“You are fair,” he said, as she bends her head, 
“Too fair for your robe’s dull hue. 

You are far too young for a garb so old;, 
Your beauty needs color and sheen. 

O, | would clothe you in scarlet and gold, 
Befitting the grace of a queen. 


“For one little kiss on vour lips sweet Elm, 
For just one kise—no more, 

I will give you—I swear—a robe more fuir 
Than ever & princess wore. 

One little kiss on those lips, my pet, 
And lo! you shall etand, I say, 

Queen of the forest, and better yet, 
Queen of my heart alway.” 


She tossed ber head, but—he took the kiss 
(Tia the way of lovers bold), 

And a gorgeous dress for that sweet caress 
He gave ere the morn was old. 

For & week and a day she ruled a queen 
In beauty and aplendid attire; 

For a week and a day she was loved, | ween, 
With the love that is born of desire. 


Then bold-eyed Autumn went on his way, 
In quest of a tree more fair, 


Her finery here and there. 

Poor and faded, and ragged and cold, 
She rocked and moaned in distress, 

And longed for the dull green gown she had sold 
For a lover’s fickle caress. 


And wob winds tattered her garment and scattered | 
| 


And the days went by, and the winter came, 
And his tyrannous tempeasts beat 

On the shivering tree whose robes of shame 
He had trampled under his feet. 

I saw her reach to the mocking skies, 
Her poor arms bare and thin. 

Ah, well-a-day, it is ever the way 
With & woman who trades with Sin. 


—Kila Wheeler Wilcox. 


WHAT SEES THE OWL: 





His velvet wing? sweep through the night; 
With magic of his wondrous sight 

He oversees his vast domain, 

And king supreme of night doth reign. 


Around him lies a silent world, 
The day with all its noise is furled ; 
When évery shadow seems & moon, 
And every light a sun at noon. 


How welcome from the blinding glare) 
Is the’cool grayneas of the air! 
How sweet the power to relgn, 
When day his banishment will 


For him the colorless moonlight 

Burns brilliant—an aurora bright; 

The forest's deepest gloom stands clear 
From mystery and helpless fear. 


a king, 
bring 


He sees the silver cobwebs spun, 

The dewdrops set the flowers have won, 
The firefly’s gleam offends his sight, 

It seems a spark of flerce sunlight. 


Clear winter nights when he so bold, 
“For all his feathers Is a-cold,” 

Sees the Frost spirit fling his lace, 
Ana fasbion icicles apace. 


At his weird cal), afar and faint 

A sleepy echo, like the quaint 

Last notes of some wild obent, replies, 
And mocks his solitude—and dies. 








SLEEP. 


Sleep is a mystic river no mortal eye hath seen, 
With poppy flowers are nodding 
between ; 


sing 
And pe to weary mortals the message hastes to 
r 


The boats upon its bosom that idly float along 


Are ame that to the rainbow, or to the moon be- 
ong: 

They're ‘drifting toward the harbor outside the 
port of day, 

Where morning light wil) scatter each vision 


barque away. 
— Wiliam 8. Lord in Chicago News. 


SWINGING SONG. 


Swing, baby, swing to dreamland; 
‘There, sweet, in slumber go; 
my song wil) biend in seemland 
Vith songs the angels know. 
Thy hammock will be golden 
And like the crescent mocn, 
And in its hollow holden 
Thou wilt be sailing soon. 


Go swinging, swaying, swinging, 

High up among the stars; 
At mother’s wish upspringing 

Shall sleep let down the 3 
Although the hammock golden 

Is like the crescent moon, 
Thou wilt, in my arms holden, 

Wake brightand laughing soon. 

— Wiikan S. Lord m Chicago News. 





masses of beauty and fragrance, l terrible business of her novel, and the dire 


| pains and penalties that resultea from it, 





| 


| 





banks it flows 
It finds its source tn silence where stars together 


| years, and for the greater portion of thay 
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RAR TURE. | palace at Crowborough. The brothers be- | make love to her, and all but bring about a 
A LITE ARY VEN " | came dimly qonediene ot each other’s exist- a. I _ a 3 my re 
ral lence about once in five years, then the | widow, and two or three su inate char- 
a ee bishop asked the Albany Coakator to visit | acters to fillup. She plunged at once into 
Crowborough, and the latter went, always | Chapter I., bat found her ideas did not 
limiting his stay to exactly three days; he come as quickly as she hoped; it was noth. 
|used to say at the Athenwom: ‘The first |ing like as easy as writing @ letter. She 
day is chastened affection, the second in- | wrote for an hour, read it all over, and tore 
| difference and weariness, the third hatred | it up in despair. Then she tried again, and 
and despair; if I stayed a fourth I should | found herself at adead pause for something 
murder the bishop or die myself.” |to say. She sat with her head on her hand, 

During his visit he pumped into the bishop | racking her brains, but nothing came; then 
all the gossip of the clubs and all the liter- | suddenly she dropped her pen and clapped 
ary news, though of course neither the one | her hands. 
nor the other mixed at all well with the! ‘‘Goodness:” she cried, ‘‘why, Aunt Jane 
monks of the Thebaid; but the Albany | when she gave us drawing-lessons used to 
brother said it was his duty to post the |say, ‘Remember, my dears, always draw 
bishop up to date. It was just at this time | from nature, go straight to life.’ I will; 
that the ‘Life of George Eliot” appeared. | why invent?” 

The bishop had the very vaguest of no- And she did. She wanted a clergyman, 
tions as to George Eliot and her achieve- | and down she pounced on the Bishop of 
ments, but he knew that she was a woman, |Crowborough. She lifted him bodily into 
though it puzzied him beyond measure why | her book. She changed him into a dean, 
a woman should assume a man’s name. | but all his little peculiarities she retained, 

That a woman should write books was | and gave them a touch or two more. Her 
one astonishing fact; that any one should | pen flew and the pages quickly filled; she 
read them was another; and the third and | read over the description of the dean, and 
most astonishing fact of all was that any | his sayings and doings, and she leant back 
publisher should pay her 7,000/., as his | and laughed at the intense vitality of the 
brother assured him had been paid for one | thing. Then there was a Mrs. Marchmont 
of her books. The bishop’s experience of | in the next parish; she would exactly do 
publishers and the public was so altogether | for the designing widow. Mrs. Lovell 
different. | hated her with a consuming hatred. Mrs. 

The week after the Albany brother left, | Marchmont dressed better than she did, had 
the bishop, by the most unusual combination | taken precedence of her on several occa- 
of circumstances, had to go to lunch at Mr. | sions, and had patronized her openly be- 
Lovell’s to meet another bishop; he loathed | fore all the county; besides, she had many 
that other bishop, who was a stirring, en- | weak points, there were some little ques- 
thusiastic creature of quite modern creation | tionable matters in her career, scandal had 
and very modern ideas. not spared her, and certainly Mrs. Lovell 

He hated, too, the very thought of the | would not. Mrs. Marchmont appeared as 
lunch, but he had to go. How to provide | Lady Halloway, but in all other respects it 
volume appearing at intervals of about six | polite conversation for two hours the bishop | was 4 photograph from life. 
years. | did not know ; so as he drove atong he tried | {ny her parish there were two excellent old 

As no one ever bought the book, far less | recall # few topics that might be appro- | maids, the best of ereatures—a little rigid, 
read it, the publication cost the learned | Priate and interesting, and he endeavored | very quaint in dress, with pretty little affec- 
author a small fortune. The bishop was | recollect and make use of the London | tations, and one with a remote longing for 
not only a celibate bat a confirmed woman- | £0ssip his brother had told him, but the | gentiemen’s attention. Mrs. Lovell had 
hater, or perhaps one might say a woman- | S0le thing he could recall was a few details | put them into many a letter, and they both 
ignorer—he seemed to realize the sex with jabout George Eliot, and chiefly that she | went bodily into her book. Having adopted 
an effort. What one may call the woman | *®ctually had had 7,000/. for writing one | this method, to her delight and surprise 
motif occurred regularly once in the life of | Dok. Mrs. Lovell found all went merry as a wea- 
his Thebaid monks, but they were all mere| He launched this fact at Mrs. Lovell’s | qing-bell; after all, once master the method 
dream women, emissaries of Satan sent in | head, he dilated upon it, he returned to it | and it is just as easy to write a novel as to 
vision to tempt that particular monk back | #@@i0 and again. It had astonished the | write a letter, and letter-writing always had 
to the pomps and vanities of the worla. | >ishop, and it astonished Mrs. Lovell. been her strong point. For some weeks 
This, the bishop perceived, was evidently | When the bishop haa tert, Mrs. Loveli | she worked hard at the book, it amused and 
the chief function of woman. Meanwhile, |sat and thought. 7,000/. for one book! | interested her. She had a little bit of 
the bishop being permanently engaged in | Why, the bishop only got 4,000/. for being | money, something under 100/., put by in 
is the Libyan Desert, the diocese fell into a |a bishop, and it was nearly eighteen times | consols, and that she intended to devote to 
lamentaple state of decay; Dissent flour- |as much as her husband’s entire stipend. ithe expenses of publishing the book; she 
ished and waxed fat, yea, even under the | Mrs. Lovell slept upon the idea, and the | called it ‘‘A Midsummer Madness.” 
shadow of the cathedral itself. Twice a| next day it had grown and developed. She| We may pass over the record of how she 
year the bishop emerged from historical | had a ready pen—what if she wrote a book | got a publisher, and the labors and difficul- 
research and gave a reception at the palace, | and got 7,000/. for it? She locked the idea ties she had with proofs and revises. The 
but of course, as he had no wife, no ladies | in her matronly bosom. Her excellent hus- | greatest difficulty of all was to keep the 
came. The bishop never had the least idea | band had very old-fashioned notions about | rector in the dark; luckily, he was the 
how many of his clergy would come, and | women and their vocations. Once she put | most unobservant of men. He saw masses 
made random preparations of a helpless | out a feeler, and challenged his admiration | of papers coming by post, and set it down 
kind, the fare provided being of the mea- | for George Eliot. The rector blinked at her | in his mind &s new music. He observed 
grest description. Some stringy sand- | with his big blue eyes. that his dear Nellie was always writing; 
wiches, some weak negus and parboiled ‘““What’s that, my love?” he said. ‘‘Thank} but he merely said, ‘‘Really, my wife’s cor- 
tea, formed the episcopal menu. The} Heaven, I haven’t married one of your | respondence is epormous, and I don’t won- 
High-Church clergy struggled flercely for | scribbling women; there’s only one thing | der at it, for she writes an excellent letter.” 
the negus, and the Low Church lapped up | worse, and that’s the political woman.” | Our story re-opens some six months later 
the weak tea. Novody under the rank of a “But, my dear Aubrey, the scope and|on. Every morning she now expected an 
prebend had the least chance of securing a | field of women are enlarging so rapidly.” | advance copy from the publishers. She 
spoon to himself. The bishop was prac-| ‘‘Now, my dear,” answered the rector, in|always came down before breakfast and 
tically a stranger to four-fifths of his clergy. | his hilarious, trampet-toned voice, ‘don’t | swooped down on the letters and parcels, 
At the beginning of these lamentable re-| talk nonsense. My mother was the best of | and at last this tenth day of June brought 
ceptions he tried to identify his guests and | women, and her scope and field were the | the lung-desired copy. There it was, in the 
say something appropriate to each; but he | looking after her family and feeding her | three orthodox volumes, 31s. 6d. in price, 
soon gave that task up, and adopted a | poultry.” dainty in binding, nice big margins, and 
stereotyped kindly smile to accompany each| But when once an idea took root in Mrs.|good print and paper. She opened the 
handshake. This was a far safer plan, as | Lovell’s mind it was not easily eradicated, | title-page and read, with a bounding heart, 
the poor bishop had a dreadful habit of | and before a week was over she had deter-|‘‘A Midsummer Madness: a Novel. By 
cheerfully inquiring after newly buried | mined to go in for literature. She had a| Mrs. Aubrey Lovell.” Then she dipped here 
wives ; and to this day they tell the story | widowed sister who lived at Hunstanton, | and there,into her favorite bits—that droll 
of his asking old Canon Jenkins after his | and just then came an invitation to spend a|scene where the two old maids encounter 
wife when all the diocese was ringing with | month with her. Mrs. Lovell was of too | the designing widow; really it was humor- 
the news of her elopement with his curate. | prosaic a turn of mind to look for signs | ous and had lots of go in it. Mrs. Lovell 

So much for the bishop, now for Mrs. | and wonders, but this she accepted as a| laughed aloud. Then the love scene in the 
Lovell. She was a woman of about forty ; | signal indication from on high that she was | old garden, and the despair and madness of 
the ordinary healthy type of English ma-|to write a book, for a visit to her sister|the hero; then that pathetic death-bed 
tron, quite ignorant of art and literature,| would give her just the quiet time she | scene, how true and real it seemed; really, 
but entirely satisfied with herself, her chil- | wanted to get her ideas in order. Her sis- | Mrs. Lovell felt, if George Eliot walked 
dren, and husband. She was ambitious in | ter was a very pious High Churchwoman, | into the room now, she should have claimed 
dea ye dl pq 2 Sa — ~ _— her — etocy my up to philanthropy and | her as a sister artist. 

the world; bu 8 pushing | church work, quite content to let Mrs. - - 
business was a herculean task, for her ex- | ell go her cme way if she would i . i saben yr eae vy ~— 
cellent husband was quite without any up- | sent to eat fish on Friday and go to daily ‘Hullo my love, an hoaa's bisthd > r see 
ward tendencies, being of the steady, slow, | service. Mrs. Lovell went to Hunstanton a arcel oF dir bode be look like yres- 
jee AL agp, typ Be quietly — on — with her brain in a literary ferment. She plan » 00 e pres 
always ends in ng an archdeacon. S| had to tell her sister of her plans “uN ” “ s 
regards herself, Mrs. Lovell used to say,— | that the widow said was,— ee D Miche po eet rf —_ _ — 

“I don’t pretend to be clever or learned, ‘*Well, Ellen, of course you'll see that ; a, Dlushing furiously, 
but I really do consider I write a very good |the tone of y book i t teen ag | ORs Fathes nicns 
letter.” healthy.” ga ae is religious and| ‘To his wife’s disgust the rector did not 

She said this so often, and with such an “Of course I shall see to that. I intend wr opal “ib. eae ve aod b= 
air of conviction, that all her friends grew | to give up every morning to my novel ” | knew would t h ood —. ar “po te! 
to think so too. Now there was a grain of | continued Mrs. Lovell loftily; “and I must but he actu ily i : red oe th whee y blue 
truth inthis claim. She wrote athoroughly | beg of you to see that I am undis : nd aden 2 ee ee) 

|e OFS undisturbed. volumes, and stretched out his hand for bis 
reckless, rattling, feminine letter; shecould| Mrs. Lovell had secured a little hand-| Guardian. Then M Lovell b ht mat- 
not have described a sunset or a landscape | book to young authors, and had mastered the tom to a head io vii oT ll ale + you 
to save her life, but give her a bit of village rudimentary details of suitable paper, writ- | think of the n agin om . There he ‘the 
gossip, and she would dress and touch it | ing on one side only, and so on. She had tor dro oxy ty 5 h wee dis- 
up till it became a very lifelike and amusing | also gone so far as to concoct in her head oa ~~ by hi » onan n e slows 4 a st of 
sketch; then she touched off all her friends’ | an outline of a plot—it was a mere skeleton Il he couldn't find ey Neti o be 
. all he couldn’t find his g . then begat 
peculiarities with such a good-natured and | of a plot—but she though h ; j 
; ught to herself she | long history as to a letter in the Guardia® 
lively pen that every one said when they | would develop it as she went on. The next | about Anne’s Bo -asted 
heard a letter of hers read aloud, **What a | morni she arranged her dressi about Queen innes Bounty, then waste 
ng & er dressing table | another five minutes in polishing up bis 
very amusing person that Mrs. Lovell must | suitably for writing. She opened her desk, | glasses Itimately h k Vol. I., and 
be!” took out the lined foolscap paper and set to a i hi Saneuay ven oA Mic summef 
It happened just about now that, by an} work. She said to herself My hero shall | Mad Sng By Mre. hy eo - omg 
odd chance, the bishop's brother, who was | be forty-five, and he shall marry a@ merry om ay. Amy Lavell. hy, it’s 
an odd literary bachelor living in the Al- | girl of twenty; after marriage a good-look- lby a See a ee ns puting 
bany, went on a visit of three days to the | ing cousin of hers, aged twenty-five, shall | it down to you.” y ; y I : 


were entirely due to the Bishop of Crow- 
borough, and to the bishop alone. She ad- 
mitted she was encouraged by Anthony 
Trollope, and other literary swells, who all 
wrote articles proving convincingly that 
literature was the easiest and the most lu- 
erative trade in the world if you only hit 
the right vein, but it was the bishop who 
first started her on that untoward literary | 
venture. Every time she told the story 

(and during the subsequent thirty years of 

her life she told it a hundred times) she 

deepened the turpitude of the bishop and 

the bioodthirsty character of his conduct 

until her busband, the Reverend Aubrey | 
Lovell (a hilarious country rector with a 

tremulous voice), would shout out in his | 
genial way: ‘“‘Now, Nellie, my love, the 

bishop had really very little to do with it, 

and behaved very nicely, I think; it was all 

your ridiculous vanity and greed.” 

It is necessary to clear the ground by 
telling you something of the bishop and 
Mrs. Lovell. The Bishop of Crowborough 
was the oldest prelate on the bench. He 
was appointed to the see in the days when 
a scholarly edition of Juvenal or Euripides 
was the most direct road to a mitre. 

His appointment dated so far back in the 
past that no cne living exactly knew what 
particular service to scholarship obtained 
for Dr. Octavius Malkereth the see of | 
Crowborough. He held it for forty-five 


| period the bishop had been engaged on a 
gigantic book, a profound but little-read 
history of the *‘Monks of the Thebaid;” a 
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wt is me,” said Mrs. Lovell, being too 
ghrilled to think of grammar. 

you!” replied her husband, dropping 
hook with a,bang, and no number of 
admiration can convey the sur- 
t into his voice; he took off his 
Figsses and rubbed*them again. Then she 
told him how the bishop had sown the seed 


the 4 
marks of 
prise he pu 


ia ber aspiring bosom, and this was the full | 


parvest. 

Well, my love, of conrse I knew you 

grote a good letter, and had a ready pen; 
set a three-volume novel I did think beyond 
sour pow ers.” 
* she was well content when he took the 
whole three volumes into his study. She 
sad expected he would have abused her for 
wasting her time and ordered her back to 
gomestic duties, but he had been so sur- 
prised and taken aback that he had half 
plessed instead of entirely banning her. 
Dering the morning Mrs. Lovell was grati- 
ged by hearing hearty peals of laughter 
from her husband’s study, and at lunch he 
«id, “Really, my dear, your book is ex- 
tremely good, but you’ve made frightfully 
free with our poor dear bishop. I only 
pope he won't come across it.” 

Oh, I've disguised it all well,” she an- 
ewered; “I have only used a few of his 
r liarities.” 

vrs. Lovell subscribed to Romeike’s 
igency, aud for the néxt few weeks she 
ad a very jolly time; the press notices 
yer fairly favorable—all the critics thought 


| sink; she ended by settling in 


BOSTON COMMON 


her heart 
| that she would probably be torn from her 
j|home and flung into prison. She anathe 
|matized the unlucky day on which she first 
| determined to be famous, and she doomed 
the bishop, who had first fired her ambi- 
| tion, to nethermost Hades. 

At four o'clock the front-door bell rang, 
/and the maid brought in Mrs. Marchmont’s 
jcard; the card was followed by that lady 
| herself, almost before the maid had closed 
|the door. She addressed Mrs. Lovell in a 
| markedly hostile manner, beginning by say- 
\ing, ‘‘Perhaps you would have known me 
| better if I had sent in my name as Lady 
| Holloway?” Mrs. Lovell, in describing 
| that call afterwards, always said it turned 
jher hair grey in a single hour. Mrs. 

Marchmont was not a ladylike person at 
her best, but when roused she had a fluent 
| vocabuiary at her command, and she poured 
}it out on Mrs. Lovell. That poor lady felt 
| the cup of her bitterness was full. To sit 
jin your own drawing-room and be abused 
|} was more than human nature could bear; 
|to be told by a loudly dressed, red-faced 
| Virago that you were no better than a mean, 
;contemptible serpent, crawling into the 
bosoms of confiding families and betraying 
them, was exceedingly trying to all the 
Christian virtues; once or twice she moved 
as if towards the bell, but Mrs. Marchmont 
|checked her at once by saying, ‘‘I don’t 
| leave this room till I’ve had my say.” 

| Village gossip said afterwards that Mrs. 


WEALTH. 


3 








| tions ; Mrs. Marchmont had stirred up the 
| local press, and there were dreadful articles 
| and letters; and now here, to wind up all, 
| was an action commenced and damages to 
the tune of 1,000/. claimed. He instructed 
| his family solicitor to enter an appearance, 
and then waited results. 


i this existence became a nightmare; 


|door. Then, 
|cousins wrote and declared that, not con- 
ltent with vilifying outsiders, they found 
) she had not even respected the ties of nat- 


| ural affection, and had actually brought her | 


|own flesh and blood into her book. Cousin | 
| I went to 


| Selina suffered from indigestion, and had 
| occasionally a red nose; but that was no 
| reason why she and her slight constitutional 
|infirmity should be made the subject of 
| Mrs. Lovell’s reckless pen. Cousin Barbara 
| was nervous, looked under her bed at night, 
|and lived in the perpetual fear of burglars ; 
| but she objected to have her little weakness 
advertised far and near. But Mrs. Lovell 
had as it were fought with wild beasts at 
Ephesus, in the shape of the bishop and 
| Mrs. Marchmont, and she felt equal to cope 
with such small game as the cousins. She 
took pen in hand and demonstrated to Selina 
jand Barbara that there were hundreds of 
| ladies in England suffering from red noses 
} and timorous views on burglars, and if they 
elected to put on the cap they might. 
When the family solicitor came and ques- 


se plot exceedingly poor, but the bishop, | Marchmont threatened to horsewhip her; | tioned Mrs. Lovell if she would swear that 


the widow, and the two old 
matly praised. Evidently drawn from 
one or two critics said. Then Mrs. 
rell had the joy of presenting her friends 
h copies of her book, and altogether her 
moor head was like to be turned with suc- 
ess. Her publishers were very well con- 
mi too, and said the book was making its 
sark. Her husband basked in the reflected 
viow of her fame, and began to be proud 
f his wife. 

One day at breakfast Mrs. Lovell said: 

Here is an appreciative review of the 
book in the leading society paper; that 


maids were 


Bik 


| but Mrs. Lovell denied that, and said she | 


|; never went beyond shaking her fist in her 
jface. To end it all, not content with 
frightening the poor lady almost into a fit, 
she wound up with, ‘‘And don’t you fancy 
you're done with me, for [ll have the law 
on you, and you'll hear from my lawyer be- 
fore the week is out,” and with that she 
banged the door and departed. 

That was Tuesday; on Wednesday two 
ladies drove up to the rectory; peeping 
through the drawing-room curtains Mrs. 
Lovell descried the two Miss Stonehams. 
She heard a muffled conversation with the 





Lady Holloway was not meant for Mrs. 
|Marchmont, or if the character were not 
| drawn from her, she refused point blank. 

i 


| “T can’t and won't, ror it was,” she 
answered in despair. Picture the position : 
there was the bishop glowering in his pal- 
| ace; Mrs. Marchmont romping about the 
neighborhood in her pony-carriage, her face 
‘redder and her hair yellower than ever; 
then if Mrs. Lowell ventured into the vil- 
| lage she was sure to meet the Miss Stone- 
|/nams, and they always crossed the street 
}and treated her as if she had the plague. 
| Things came to such a pitch that her sister 


makes the seventeenth flattering notice [| maid, ending with an emphatic statement | at Hunstanton, in sheer pity, asked her to 


vaye had.” 

Of course ‘‘the book” was her book, there 
ving only one book in the world to her 
kien. Her husband did not answer, for he 
yas absorbed in a letter; she knew by the 
ay he stirred his tea as he read it that he 
was not pleased. 

My dear,” he said, ‘I am afraid you 
“i your book have got me into a scrape ; 

is the bishop writing, he seems excced- 
ly angry.” 

She took the letter and read it. 

The bishop evidently was exceedingly 
roth. The letter was to the effect that 


by the elder Miss Stoneham, ‘‘Thank you, 
| we decline to see Mrs. Lovell; we wish to 
isee her husband”—hearing which Mrs. 
Lovell sank on a sofa and felt her latter 
}end had come, and the sooner it was over 
| the better. For half an hour she remained 
;}on that sofa whilst the Miss Stonehams 
linterviewed her husband; then they de- 
|parted, and she heard his step crossing 
ithe hall. As he came toward thy draw- 
|ing-room, she says she felt like the trapped 
thing which hears the hunter coming down 
the path. Speech failed the rector at first; 





he wrung his hands and vaguely uttered a | 


| go there for a month of change and peace. 
| Before she left home she gave her hus- 
| bane carte blanche to do as he liked, ‘‘only 
jlet us once more get peace and quiet.” 
| Goaded and roused into activity, the rector 
| rushed up to London and stopped the book 
| just as the third edition was being issued ; 
jhe had a great battle with the publishers, 
|but the book was suppressed and with- 
|drawn. He then went on to his lawyers 
| and told them to compromise and end the 
jactions. ‘‘I will manage the bishop,” he 
isaid, “if you'll see to that awful Mrs. 
Marchmont.” The lawyer protested, just 


irs. Lovell’s book had been forwarded to | Wish to emigrate or die; he then made| ag the publishers had protested; it was lit- 


im, and his attention drawn to the char- 
ter of the dean; it was beyond all ques- 
jon that the character was intended for 
imself; he then spoke of the bad taste 
nd want of courtesy shown. ‘Towards the 
nd of the letter the bishop gave himself 
in, and wrote of it all as a gross breach 
{ ecclesiastical etiquette; he then pointed 
bat the necessity of an apology and the 
‘ithdrawal of the book, and even remotely 
hinted at proceedings being taken. 

As she read the letter Mrs. Lovell’s heart 
uk within her; her husband had the base- 
bess (0 say he had warned her that she had 
ken a great liberty with the bishop. 

“It is true,” she said, harking back to 
he old excuse, ‘‘that I have used a few of 
lis peculiarities, but I have changed the 
balnes and wrapped it all up.” 

‘Nonsense! wrapped it up! why, there 
sit a parson in all England but would 
now him in a moment. And now, what 
HO you propose to do, Nellie?” 

Nellie had nothing to propose except that 
tet husband should write a letter to the 
bishop, half a disclaimer and half an apol- 


€); a8 to withdrawing her book, that she | 


0s not—no, not for the whole bench of 
Shops. 

The rector found it very embarrassing, 
mut he wrote and tried to smooth the bishop 
wo. The next day at breakfast Mrs. 

well received a copy of Social Notes. 
sere Was a marked paragraph to the effect 

Z t the new novel, ‘‘A Midsummer Mad- 
~ Mize likely to create some little sen- 

My § 

Some of the characters had been drawn 
om life with a too marked fidelity, and it 
%s said that the originals of the dean and 
"Y Holloway and those diverting old 
wr the Misses Sloper had determined 

take steps against the brilliant author- 
A Of course it was delightful to appear 

‘ecial Notes, and still more delightful to 
‘alled a brilliant authoress, but Mrs. 
e's heart again sank within her at 
~y “errible words ‘‘taking steps.” She 
thes very vaguest ideas as to what 
, might mean; for aught she knew 
. might refer to a Chancery suit, Pre- 
“ or preceedings at the Old Bailey; 

‘ght mean all or any of these frightful 
“sures. All this took place at breakfast ; 
ah Rot dare to tell her husband, but at 
or him seen Social Notes and read it 
o. self. It took a great deal to rouse 
arses bet undoubtedly he was roused 
ach i said dreadful things to his wife. 

Was a most uncomfortable meal. 

















































































































| pathetic reference to those two Christian | 


ladies, held up to a scoffing public bya 
scurrilous scribbling woman. The Miss 
Stonehams were the virtuous women, and 
she the scurrilous libeller. He went on 
in this strain for half an hour, until excess 
of misery brought its own relief, and sud- 
denly Mrs. Lovell jumped up from the sofa 
and swore she didn’t care for all the bish- 
ops on the bench, nor all the vulgar widows 
or crabby old maids in Christendom; she’d 
written a book and she'd stick to it, and 
that was her ultimatum. It is very difficult 
to say ‘ultimatum’ when you're on the 
verge of hysterics, but she said it, and then 
tore up to her room and had a good cry. 

Next day came a letter from her publish- 
ers. These ghastly people rejoiced over 
the hideous publicity of the book—it was 
making quite a ferment in society, there 
was an excellent article on ‘“‘literary cut- 
throats” in the Saturday, and they heard 
there were rumors of two actions about to 
be commenced against Mrs. Lovell; from a 
commercial standpoint they thought noth- 
ing could be more promising, and they were 
printing a second edition in all haste. 

The next day a quiet, semi-clerical gentle- 
man called at the vicarage and asked to see 
Mrs. Lovell; the maid said she fancied he 
was from a Missionary Society. Mrs. Lov- 
ell received him in the drawing-room, and 
found him pleasant and fair-spoken, until 
he handed her an official-looking document, 
and explained that it was a writ ‘‘re March- 
mont v. Lovell.” A mist swam before the 
unhappy lady’s eyes; she heard him as in a 
dream apologizing for having to serve her 
with the writ in person, and not through 
the ordinary channel of her solicitor, but 
he regretted to say his client had a good 
deal of personal feeling in the matter, and 
had insisted, much to his regret, on per- 
sonal service. 

When the rector returned from some 
| parochial visits he found Mrs. Lovell and 
| her official document lying side by side on 
|the bed; when he grasped the situation an- 
ger against her was swallowed up in rea] 
pity for her and no less real alarm for 
‘himself. Before he knew where he was 
| he was plunged into litigation. His ideas 
|moved slowly, and it was a good twelve 
| hours before he realized the real position 
fof matters. The bishop had cut him 
|dead in the streets of Crowborough; as 
‘he walked about his own parish he could 
| not but perceive there was a marked feeling 
‘in the village against him; the two Miss 
Stonehams had declined to attend his church 





‘Lovell sank as low as woman could | any longer, and cancelled all their subscrip- | It should descend softly, not uttered 


erally nipping in the bud an action that 
might have developed into a cause celebre. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Lovell was sitting in 
sackcloth and ashes at Hunstanton; and 
her sister took this occasion to give her 
much religious advice as to her worldly 
ambition and greed. The poor thing was 
really brought very low, and wanted build- 
ing up instead of abasing. But fate had 
yet one more blow in store for her. One 
day the rector wrote to her, and inclosed a 
formal written apology to all the aggrieved 
parties. It was drawn up by the lawyers, 
and she was to sign it at once, and it would 
be inserted in the London and local papers. 

“Why should I be trodden into the dirt 
like this?” she cried to her sister at break- 
fast; ‘‘it’s too shameful.” 

‘I admit the tone of the apology is hum- 
ble, perhaps one might say abject, but it’s 
right your feelings should suffer. I con- 
sider your treatment of those excellent Miss 
Stonehams in the highest degree cruel.” 

It was signed and witnessed and returned. 

Then it was printed in all the local papers 
and repeated thrice. Mrs. Lovell declared 
each insertion added five years to her age. 
It was weeks and weeks before Mrs. Lowell 
ventured to return home. It was some 
comfort that the Miss Stonehams had writ- 
ten to her very kindly, and promised to let 
bygones be bygones. Mrs. Marchmont was 
relentless still, but Mrs. Lovell felt hardened 
towards her. Luckily some six months 
later the bishop died, and his successor was 
an old college chum of the rector’s. One 
of his first acts was to offer him a living on 
quite the other side of the diocese, and 
Mrs. Lovell declared that never had she 
packed up her goods and chattels with 
such joy as she did on leaving her old home. 

For some two years the novel was a sore 
subject in the family circle; then Mrs. 
Lovel began to exercise her inventive pow- 
ers, and plucking up heart, often told the 
| story of her literary venture. Her husband 
| said he could recognize the salient features 
lat first, but after many repetitions even 
\these became blurred in outline, and the 
‘blame was shifted to the poor bishop’s 

shoulder, and all the glory and honor were 
| somehow transferred to Mrs. Lovell. She 
always ended with, ‘‘I think, without van- 
ity, my dears, I may say that if I had per- 
severed in my literary career I should have 
| achieved a position second only to George 


| Eliot herself.” — Belgravia. 


| 











Mrs. Lovell said for many weeks — 
she 
| dreaded every post and every knock at the} 


to add to her troubles, two | rheumatism, neuralgia, or anything else I 





Advice should be like a gentle fall of | 
snow, and not like a driving storm of hail. | 
hastily. | it was water.” 


Strange Mesmeric Phenomenon. 


The following strange mesmeric story ap- 
pears in Lucifer, the magazine of the The- 
osophists, edited by H. P. Blavatsky : 

‘*T will tell you now a strange case. You 
remember, perhaps, that for over five years 
before my coming to meet you in Paris 
(1884) I suffered almost constantly from a 
pain in my right arm. Whether it was 


do not know, but besides great physical 
pain, I felt my arm becoming every day 
more powerless, so that when rising from 
sleep I could hardly lift or even move it. 
This made me dread final paralysis. Then 
Paris. You also remember the 
little old gentieman called M. Evetie, the 
mesmerizer who tried to cure you by mag- 
netism, only without any results. It was 
you, I believe, who suggested that he 
should try to cure my arm of the pain I 
was suifering from, and you will remember 
also that from the evening when he first 
tried a few passes from the right shoulder 
downward, [ felt better. Then he visited 
us regularly every day for some time and 
never failed to mesmerize my arm. After 
five or six seances my arm was entirely 
cured, all pain had disappeared, its weakness 
also, to such an extent that my right arm 
became stronger than my left one which 
had never given me any trouble. Soon 
after we parted. I returned to Odessa, and 
never feeling any pain in that arm from 
that date to this New Year’s Day—i. e. 
during four and a half years, I very soon 
lost every remembrance of my past suffer- 
ing. 

“But lo, and behold! On January Ist, 
1889, I suddenly felt with dismay that my 
right arm was paining me once more. At 
first I paid no great attention to it thinking 
it would soon pass over. But the pain re- 
mained; my arm began once more to feel 
half paralyzed, when finally I found it in 
just the same condition as it had been 
nearly five years before. Still. I hoped 
that it was but a slight cold, which would 
disappear in time. It did not, however 
but became worse. My disillusion as to the 
potency of magnetism was a complete and 
very disagreeable one, I assure you. I had 
labored under the impression that magnet- 
ism cured once for all, and found to my 
bitter regret that in my case it had lasted 
only four and a half years! br11% 

‘Thus I went on suffering till the end of 
the month, when one fine day I received the 
January number of the Revue Spirite, which 
[I go on subscribing for now as I did be- 
fore. [ began to look it through, when 
suddenly, under the title of ‘Obituary No- 
tices,’ my eye caught these lines: ‘Le 15 
Janvier courant, on portait en terre la de- 
pouille mortelle de M. Henri Evette, mag- 
netiseur puissant.” (On January 15th were 
buried the mortal remains of Mr. Henry 
Evette, a powerful mesmerizer.) I felt sor- 
4 for the good old man, evidently the same 
that we had known, when suddenly a 
thought struck me. January 15th new 
style means with us January 3d in Russia. 
If he was buried on that date then he must 
have died on January Ist or thereabouts, 
since in France, as elsewhere, people are 
rarely buried before the third day after 
their death. He must have died then on 
New Year’s Day, precisely on that day when 
the long-forgotten pain had returned into the 
arm he had so successfully cured some 
years before? What an extrardinary oc- 
currence! [ thought. I was thunderstruck 
as it could never be a simple coincidence. 
How shall we explain this? Would it not 
mean that the mesmeric passes had left in 
my arm some invisible particles of a cura- 
tive fluid which had prevented the return of 
pain, and had been, in short, conducive toa 
healthy circulation in it, hence of a healthy 
state, so far? But that on the very day of the 
mesmerizer’s death—who Knows? perhaps at 
the very hour—these mysterious particles 
suddenly left me! Whither have they 
gone? Have they returned to him and their 
now lifeless sister-particles? Have they 
run away like deserters, or simply disap- 
peared because the vital power which had 
fixed them into my arm was broken? Who 
can tell? I would if I could have some ex- 
perienced mesmerizer, or those who know 
all about it, answer me and suggest some 
explanations. Does any one know of cases 
where the death of the mesmerizer causes 
the diseases cured by him to return in their 
former shape to the patients who survive 
him, or whether it is an unheard-of case? 
Is it acommon law or an exceptional event? 
It does seem to me that this case with my 
arm is a very remarkable and suggestive 
one in the domain of magnetic cures.” 

How TO BE MISERABLE.—Think about 
yourself, what you like,what respect people 
ought to pay you, what people think of you, 
and then to you nothing will be pure. You 
will spoil everything you touch; you will 
make sin and miesry for yourself out of 
everything which God sends you, and you 
will be wretched as you choose on earth. 





‘‘Ma,” said a iittle four-year-old, ‘‘I saw 
something run across the kitchen floor this 
morning without any legs; what do you 
think it was?” The mother guessed various 
legless worms and things, and finally gave it 
up, when the litt'e fellow said, ‘Why, ma, 


A 


———— 


EVENT AND OPINION. 


_—_—————— 


Since 1881 Mr. Blaine objects to travelling 
on the 2d of July. 


San Francisco is giving New York a lift 
on that Memorial Arch. 


“God bless dear old Yale,” said ex-presi- 
dent Theodore D. Woolsey,—and fell asleep. 


The most trustworthy thermometers have 
been away off their base since summer 
opened fire on us. 


The arrival of Crawford peaches makes 
one realize that soon the backbone of sum- 
mer will be broken. 


Frederick Douglas is the right man in the 
right place. The only wonder is that he 
was not long ago made minister to Hayti. 


Mr. Howells is only summering in the 
classic alr of Massachusetts, and will re- 
turn for the winter to the flesh pots of 
Gotham. 

Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer is now 
abroad, studying the cathedrals of France, 
and Boston can draw a long breath and be 
as dowdy as she likes. 


Shall we live to see the day when our 
“celebration” will be keyod to the flapping 
of the stars and stripes rather than the 
popping of the fire-cracker? 


Our banging, whanging, tooting national 
holiday is over. 

Let silence like a poultice come 
To heal the blows of sound. 

The sympathy of the women of Servia 
for Queen Nathalie is now to manifest itself 
in the gift of a crown of gold and diamonds, 
which Nathalie will find no end useful. 


“QO, I am so tired,” said a small, rosy 
girl, who did not want to do an errand for 
her mother. “O, I wish I had money 
enough—money enough to ony @ crutch !” 


By the betrothal of the Prince of Wales’ 
eldest son to Princess Victoria of Germany, 
another consanguineous alliance threatens 
to further reduce the mental average of 
royalty. Why did not the Queen's grand- 
son choose a hale and hearty Yankee girl? 


The Far! of Fife, whose betrothal to 
Princess Louise of Wales has just been an- 
nounced, expressly stipulates that upon her 
marriage the Princess shall be no more the 
Princess, but the Countess of Fife. Prob- 
ably the Marquis of Lorne put a ‘‘flea in his 
ear.” 


The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals has no choice between heads 
and tails. The check-rein has been abolished 
in England by law, and here in Boston no 
docking of tails is allowed. The whip in- 
dustry is likely to suffer as humanitarianism 
spreads. 


Champion John L. Sullivan continues to 
sport, with the exuberant joy of youth and 
innocence. His latest gambol before leav- 
ing Beltast for Louisana was to skip rope, 
a feat which he accomplished 1000 consecu- 
tive times, without fatigue; the sweet 
cherub! ‘unten. 

Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich was forced to 
go to Europe to find the seculusion nec- 
essary for the completion of the long Eliza- 
bethan poem upon which he is toiling. We 
hope Mr. Howells will not be entirely 
upset when we find ourselves, obliged to 
decline it with thanks. 


Ali these assurances of danger from the 
rickety Sadawga dam must make grim read- 
ing for residents of the Deerfield valley. 
Man is a dreamy kind of an animal on the 
question of personal safety, and will wink 
at danger with distracting sang froid. But 
he would show himself rational just now 
by bracing up that Sadawga dam. 


The millionaires of Newport are badly up 
in arms that the masses should aspire to 
ride along their highways in plebeian street 
cars. August Belmont is the president of 
an association formed to oppose the road, 
and Cornelius Vanderbilt is the treasurer. 
But the stockholders have expended $40,000 
for rails, and are resolved to fight to the 
bitter end. 


Mrs. Harriet Hubbard Ayer has given a 
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one time and another, and they are now | 
returning the compliment. It may be in- | 
teresting, by the by, to the users of the 
famous Original Recamier beautifiers to 
know that Lulie Lawton Frenzel, the plain- 
tiff in the suit against Mrs. Ayer, now 
alleges that she is the inventor and owner 
of the recipes used in the manufacture of 
the famous preparations. 


OBSERVATIONS. | 
Among the grimmest and ghastliest of 
death’s doings in this year when death has 
had things all his own way, was the laying 
low among the slain by accidentwof travel 
of the fair womanly head of Miss Mary | 


crowned as it was with its newly accepted 
laurels and stored with the riches of a life- 
time of culture and experience. 

It seems the irony of fate that death 
could not have chosen his victims, if vic- 
tims he must have, among the useless or 
worse than useless lives that must inevita- 
bly have been numbered among the passen- 
gers on that ill-starred train, and have 
spared that rare-natured and gifted woman, 
so useful to the world. 


It is easy in dark hours to be pagans all. 
In hours that are not too dark, for the soul 
of man is so fashioned that in its direst ex- 
tremity it must grope for God. It is in the 
presence of troubles that goad but do not 
crush that questions come, and the rebel- 
lious soul asks, why? 
Death is so incomprehensible, so pitiless, 
so irremediable. The longing that cannot 
be satisfied for 

“the touch of a vanished hand, 
Ani the sound of a voice that is still,” 
haunts many a heart, to the blessed ena,— 
for let philosophers say what they may, 
there are griefs that even time’s hand is 
powerless to relieve. 


Life holds for any individual but a few 
choice blessings; perhaps in all its shiftings 
and re-castings, only one real 
friends. 

Possibly every reader can recall verbatim 
the saying of the old philosopher, that has 
quite escaped the Observer's memory, to the 
effect that when God creates a soul he di- 
vides it between two bodies. If the halves 
chance to meet in life’s eventful round, 
they will be slow to part, or, being parted 
must find life impoverished and forlorn. 


If theorizing could comfort it might rest 
one to think of the upper side, the right 
side, of our life web. The gold threads 
that have given strength and beauty to the 
texture seem to be severed once for all to 
the ruin of the fabric, when some dear life 
disappears from view. Perhaps it is woven 
in with ours, just. as closely, only showing 
on the other side. At least we must know 
that the Weaver would not cut a thread till 
its usefulness was over,—and It is pleasanter 
to believe that they are never cut, but just 
drawn through to show in heavenly colors 
on the other side. 


or two 





Sometimes the Observer thinks, with a 
touch of morbidness, that it is not worth 
while to love or hate very deeply here. 
Life is not long enough to pay the cost. 
On the other side we can form eternal ties. 





As if any tie, worthy the name, could fail 
to be eternal. 





But the busy world is going on, silent 
about the dead. We, too, must look to the 
living. 





Most of one’s friends, one’s dear 399, are 
vacationizing. We have to direct our re- 
gard mainly toward strangers. But they 
are sometimes interesting. 

One gets very little opportunity to study 
people unobserved, in the hasty passing 
along a city street. The place of all places 
to take mental notes is in a street car, and 


tred there that they might receive the ran- 
dom heading, ‘‘Notes of Travel in an Elec- 
tric Car,” and four times out of five the 
title would fit. 





Steam cars are usefnl, one must reluc- 
tantly admit, but no antediluvian could hate 





good deal of advertising to the newspapers 


Brigham, Mt. Holyoke’s new president,— | 


so frequently are these Observations cen- 


them more cordially than does this nine- 


teenth-century passenger, who generally |—like those of her mother and her 
takes passage outside them. They sre | mother—and watch-chain and Vanities ay 
stuffy and screeching and dusty and monot- | shining things galore! 


us; rather than cross the country thus | 
pear ele 4 Poor little girl, loaded with all these ong 


boxed, the Observer would make friends sek th Wadkinen, wha tenrtle taal 
vith tribe, and get some good of | S°WS8ws PeD, Tific brencs 
with a gypsy €, and get 80 g o | of good taste might she not perpetmy, 


the journey. 
sfc y thirty? But it could never be quite so a, 


Or get that electric individual propeller | ful after the dews of youth were gone. 
into working order, which is, after all, the 
world’s great long-felt want. 











The Observer is tempted to carry a Thay 


Meantime, there are the street cars, fully e a oy = ae “4 the wag, 
as annoying, but so many of the annoyances | re ae on should fall gy 


are positively funny! And where else may | them, ee me rere 4 nation 4 
such queer and incongruous specimens of | ree to bear the blame of a foolish wong, 
humanity be found ranged in a row? | oor 








| But we are democratic! As the gij 
A funny old couple rode down town the | ne Elite 


: , The old lady would “bite | ing figures left the car, entered a workmy 

jot pg prs “ " - ~al phe : not atten | rough clad, grimy, bearing his kit of Voy 
ag ops rat _ gi e ought not and sank into the seat just made veeal 
| to hitch up, but the rest of the passengers |}, the fair young jewelled gicl. 

were crowded and uncomfortable, and she | - sar 

had 4 4 | Both outgrowths of our civilization. Bog 
mii tgs Ly: to spare, £0 , pi “we sacs | at home on our highways. 
| SAY AEROS Ber tO Move Geng. See Was | - tail, Coladibis! Happy land. 

not used to street cars, and next her, on the | halted 
other side of the coveted interstice, was a | 


The Observer has always looked lof 
}man. On the other side, her man. She 


| down upon superstition ignored signs 


| preferred to sit near to him, and could not wonders, and esteemed every day @ 
| get the possibility into her placid old head | good. 

}of moving herself into juxtaposition with | That was before the Observer hada 
her unknown neighbor. She dian’t do it, | day. 


either. And though the rest of the passen- | 
gers were crowded within an inch of their 
| lives they must all have gloried in her prin- 
ciple,—dear old prude! 


Last week a bona-fide, ill-starred, advey 
|rack-and-ruin Friday struck the hay! 
} optimist, and having once hit, hit am 
}and again till misfortune was worn ss 
| distinction, and each fresh proof of & 
| fury of the fates was received with om 
| resignation. 


They were a funny pair to watch. The 
dear old soul who so religiously preserved 
her environment under trying conditions, 
had made out something of a toilet from | 
things she ‘‘had in the house.” Ancient | 
and venerable and rusty lace, for example, 
which seemed to her partial eyes just the 
needed touch of adornment for a black, 
shiny silk shawl. All her apparel was home 
made—except her brown banded hair. That 
she had bought. 





You would like a bill of particulars? 


Observer would like to furnish one. (ns 
| stupidity, and a total absence of th 
| homely wisdom that makes the head s 
| the heels,—that good Yankee faculty know 
as calculation—characterized the Observe 
| goings and comings, till Mrs. Peterkin be 
The other half of the pair was funnier i. See nene © Sivek recegl 


Suffi it say, i s i 
yet. He had ona paper collar, white and | -§ retin Se a a 
glossy, though the garment to which it was | making the usual half hour trip down ta 
7? ~ |Over a route with which daily travel mg 


pie de it 0 ees It ap- be supposed to make one measurabh¢ 
here mee : — m oper Hehe on the maliar, two hours were consumed in iit 
y : m4 — rn 3ut his motions and bootless attempts to annihim 
black frock coat might have served for a space; and as went the morning went te 
parson, and his silk hat, though many day. After all her expense sill laboriea 
season's past its youth, was eminently im- | niscalculation, Mrs. Peterkins’ double ia 
pressive. Silat . 
. ; : ‘ tne pleasure of compassing the allotted ds 
The Observer was furtively regarding tance mainly on foot, as utterly disorgw 
them with unmixed enjoyment, until the ized boots, and a broken and contrite spitl 
old man lifted his wrinkled hand to brush | sore witness. The day was long and be 
wh ae tas aa tka pres yt ing,and trials and complications trod on¢ 
rest after the | another's heels. The only wonder remsit 
fashion of more youthful lovers, who essay ing when wonder seemed spent took tt 
to drive with one hand, when the moon donde et. an eaxprise eae the dows 
unde 4 
ward — a toned : couch did not recede from _ the 
They were so tranquil, poor old babies. tered victim of ill lack when, at aia 
They had, very probablysfought their long hour, Friday's adventures ie declared 
ight; they had almost finished the course, or — 
and, best of a'l, they had kept faith. , 














Was it softening of the brain, or # 
fronted fate? 
Who knows? 





The poor old pilgrims got out at Park 
square and trudged off together, hand in 
hand—with only a very little farther to go. 
And for that little way, the Observer was 
glad they had elected to go hand in hand. 


G. B 





|WHAT AN OLD LADY REMEMBERS 





xii. 


In renewing the amusements of those of 
days, she says that the joys of singit 
| school must not be forgotten. If the ie 
thorns had regarded Thanksgiving day w# 
an eye to its devotional rather than its 
linary aspects, they would undoubted 
have made grateful mention, among otf 
blessings, of the fact that singing-sch® 
was, the last of November having arti’ 
| presently to begin. It was a form of rec 
ation more popular perhaps than any othe. 
Singers must be trained for the choil. 
the village churches, which were not 7 
out a certain carnal rivalry as to their ™ 
sical performances; and in this prelims] 
training, singing-school bore an ho 
part. Also-it was an amusement W? 
Poor Richard himself could not have 
at as .sinfully costly; insomuch 
twenty lessons, the fee for the boy pu 


A remarkable trio patronized a Beacon 
street car the other day. Three generations 
were represented,—a grandmother, not 
much past middle age; her daughter, a fair 
matron, and the grand-daughter, very young 
and passing fair. 

As a family they enjoyed gems, and since 
they could afford to gratify their taste, why 
mince the matter? 

The diamonds were worn in inverse ratio 
to age. The grandmamma’s solitaires, 
aside from the absurdity of their appear. 
ance in a street car, were appropriate 
enough. The gentle-faced mother was 
bounded on her right and on her left by 
ear-jewels that eclipsed her, and made her 
look the worthy spouse of an alderman. was the modest sum of dollar 

But the poor young girl! In her the| while the sole tax varied on their sis 
hopes of the family centred, and on her the | Scholars was the bringing to each 5 
diamonds met. jof a candle apiece, for the proper ian 

Solitaire diamonds for the child? Perish | beople grhs nse satan “y wre 
the thought! Pendant jewels she must | chiefly Prime. oe Pees "cduial he glitter? 
have, one above the other, real stones, too, | eowrereat — by late — 
if an unprofessional might judge. And a|**ken on the marble-like hardness? 
diamond pin she had, me Beenie for | Would not, soften till April winds 


whet 








| One takes pleasure in fancying the 
her hair, and bracelets, broad and beautiful | Picture it Ls so often io Saade, 


Doubtless you would, better than 
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the girlish figures wrapped in bright shawls, 
came down the snowy house-path under the 
ginter Moon, holding carefully upright, 
like s New England version of the Wise 
virgin, the big brass candlestick with its 
tall white candle; and. at the gate ‘‘he” 
pashfally waited, his horse flinging off little 
veals of welcoming music from the restiess 
geigh-bells. Once arrived at the school- 
pouse, eame the pleasant bustle of dispos- 
eof the coats and hoods, and of lighting | 
be candles ; the latter a ceremony of infinite | 
jossibilities, it will be understood, when we 


| 





reflect on the necessity of one person holding } 


the candle while another applied the light. 
after which the serious business of the even- 
ing began. ‘‘Fa, sol, la” was given by the 
gaster, his tuning-fork having duly set the 
viteh; and ‘fa, sol, la” was echoed, in 
overy familiar interval and cadence, by the 
fresh young voices; sometimes truly and 
trathfully as a bird pours forth his wordless 


«ag, sometimes in well-meant and most | 
eordy discord that drew on the unlucky | 
; It | 


performer the langhter of his mates. 
was only toward the last of the twenty les- 
eons that the wearisome syllables were 






























to the silence of the woods, there went 
out from the little, lighted school-house the 
grains of those old hymns to which so 
pany lives, in this our New England, have 
med themselves, as to a rhythm, through 
yfe and in death: ‘*Uxbridge” and ‘‘Peter- 
on’,” “Hebron” and ‘‘Siloam,” ‘‘ Dundee” 
wiMear.” More secular selections there 
were none, for such frivolity would have 
nade singing-school a place forbid to many 
children of the unco’ guid ;” but rightly un- 
derstood and felt, a deal of human nature 
can be poured even into the orthodox tunes 
{ the ‘Bridgewater Collection,” as no Red- 
thorn will admit a doubt of, whose ideal of 
the joy of battle will ever cling about their 
father’s singing of -‘Sound the loud timbrel 
ver Egypt’s dark sea!” and of sweet saint- 
hood, the mother’s voice in the lovely 
cadences of 


t 


“From the high Heaven where Gou doth dwell, 
That holy, happy piace, 

The New Jerusalem came down 

Adorned with shining grace.” 


Frm which may be justly inferred that 
the Redthorn motive in going to singing- 
school could hardly have been thirst for 


in theory and in example, could be had 
nightly by the fireside where sat Master 
dthorn and the gentle wife whose voice 
the pride of the 


every last lullaby by an open grave. So 
e must conclude that the youthfal Red- 
orns were little better than those of the 
ight-minded, and that sleigh-rides and 
andle-lightings had unregenerate joys for 
hem. 


ghtings are for them joys of the far-away 








ast, the Old Lady says that memory passes 
bem willingly by, to linger lovingly on the | 
OT Bievenings of song by the old home fireside. 








sif it were yesterday she says, she can 

the dim, low-ceiled room, where the 
irlight was at play with the shadows. 
found the great hearth they ali sit again, 
happy circle which will look into each 
ither’s eyes in this world, no more forever, 
ince of them all but three remain unto 





































phere is Master Redthorn, his clean-shaven, 
eather-beaten face ruddier even than its 













or i bite hair—she was gray-haired in 




















































mg again about a home hearth, united 








But we were speaking,—she reminds her 
“of the songs they used to sing 
mind the fireside in that bright, lost time 




















old church tunes, perhaps 












le thepherds watched their flocks by night, 
‘ated on the ground,” 































“sel New England soul, the only voic 








™onious,— 


“Come 
Cut ny, Beloved, haste away, 
Ply tik 

Over 














rt the hours of Thy delay 
the youthful hart or roe, 
hills where spices grow.” 




















|*In vain was their boasting, the Lord hath but | 
en 


abendoned for something more to the cho- | 
risters’ taste; and far over the snow, and | 


musical instruction; since far better, both | 


neighborhood, the | 
uder in every song of sacred festival, and | 


But now that sleigh-rides and candle- | 


ispresent, and the rest ‘‘be fallen asleep.” 


ront, in the red fire-glow; there is the dear 
tlemother, her bright blue eyes shining 
tenely from under the smooth and soft | 
her | 
Wentics, was sweet Mistress Redthorn, and | 
lot her oldest child remembers her other- | 
s than as silver-crowned; and there a 
*) and merry circle were the nine daugh- 
, Whose aggregate height in their young 
romanhood,, used laughingly, and not at 
‘o their |discomfiture, to be referred to 
“fifty feet of Redthorn ;” strong, healthy 
Py girls, each with her dreams and her | . 
ditions, but none with any dream so | tage at Narragansett Pier. 
rand bright,—the Old Lady says, with | 
tgh—as the dream which sometimes |g 


* \0 the three who alone remain, of | State’s soldiers and sailors in the Civil War, 
‘ometime, Somewhere, Somewhen” gath- 


i father and mother to welcome them 


Aif the choosing fell to the mother, it 
“ua surely be some of the sweetest of 


that quaint and mystical one, whose | Short tour in Peloponnesus. L 
- ery may have been, for many a|in Athens, where he will, for a time, be | 


BS of longings for the beautiful and the 


wait it was Master Redthorn who chose, 
S farlikelier to be something with a 


perhaps that which has been already named 
as his favorite, 
“Sound the loud timbrel o'er 
Egypt's dark see—" 
with its great and splendid outpouring of 
holv triumph, in which the master’s voice | 


would so ring out that the very woodlands | 
gave it back— | 


spo 
And chariots and horsemen are sunk in the wave. 
Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt's dark sea, 
Jehovah hath triumphed, His people are free!" 


Or perhaps it would be— 
“Blow ye the trumpet blow,” 


or that wild and wailing chant, which seems 
to hold in itself the loneliness of the un- 
| broken forest and the snows, and of the 
| stern hearts who renounced and abode to 
| the full their renunciation,— 
i 
“Spare us oh Lord, aloud we cry, 
or let our sun go down at noon; 
Thy years are one eternal day, 
And must thy children die 80 soon. 
But when it came to the daughters’ turn, 

then quite different music filled the firelit 
room; and the ‘Bridgewater Collection” 
was laid promptly aside, and from the Red- 
thorn memory,—always as the Old Lady 
|says mischievously, famous for retaining 
perfectly waste and useless material—were 
drawn songs and ballads without number; 
land of a sentimentality quite surprising 
| considering the excessively practical view 
| of sentiment in general which the singers, 
to a maid, were known to entertain. From 
“Black-eyed Susan,” the song would pass 
ito her antithesis, the ‘‘hotty” Barbara Al- 
llen; and the chorus would relate, with the 
entire absence of terminal consonants which 
makes that particular ballad so delightful, 
| how— 
It was in the month of May, 

When green buds ail were swellin,’ 
| That Jemmy Grave on his death-bed lay 
For love o’ Barbara Allen—” 
| And presentiy would come the tale of 
| Lord Lovell, who 


| 


“Stood at his castle gate, 
A-combing his milk-white steed,” 


| followed by that of the 


“ 


‘ . jolly miller 
Lived by the 


river Dee;” 


And then the ghost-loving Redthorns 
would delight themselves with relating, in 
thrilling chant, that 

“In the dark and solemn hour 
When night and morning meet, 
In glided Margaret's grimly ghost 
And stood at William's feet.” 
| and follow it with that other ghostly ballad, 
jwhich yet is full of sweet and homely 
pathos, of how 


“The moon had climbed the highest hil} 
That rises o’er the source of Dee,’ 


And 


“When Mary laid her down to sleep, 
Her thoughts on Sandy far at sea,” 


} 
|she saw her lover beside her, come from 
the land where there is no more sea, to tell 
| her that his voyaging was all done. 

Sweet old songs! One seems to hear the 
| girlish voices Tfhgering in their pleasant 
|eadences. We have nothing to compensate 
|us for them—we whose request for a ballad 
| inspires a self-conscious young person, in a 
| gaslit drawing-room, to accompany herself 
|an the piano while she gives forth some- 
|thing offensively incomprehensible about a 
| dove that did mourn and mourn and mourn. 
Dorotuy LuNpT. 





CITY CHAT. 


Mr. B. P. Shillaber of Chelsea, is at New- 
ington, N. H., the De Rochemont family. 


| Secretary of State J. G. Blaine arrived in 
the city Monday afternoon, stopping at 
| Young's Hotel. . 


| Edwin Booth of Boston and his daughter, 


Mrs. Grossman, are at Mrs. Grossman’s cot- 


Col. Higginson has been appointed by 
ov. Ames to write the history of the 


}as provided by the last Legislature. 
| years are allowed for the task. 


Five 


’ 





The union picnic of the Nationalist soct- 
|eties of Boston and vicinity at Oak Island 
grove, Revere Beach, on Thursday, July 
25, is already an assured success. Twenty 
| organizations of this city and neighborhood 


| are interested in the occasion. 


| 
’ 


| next 12 months or more, will spend July in 
| Paris, after which he will visit Switzer- 


|land, Rome, Corfu and Patras, and make 4 


Portelectrie Company, 


Mr. Anagnos, who goes abroad for the 
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at the Old South Meeting House, 
Washington Street, Boston. 





United States, and it has become a sort of 
society fad to go and hear her. 


Mr. Francis O. Dorr of Troy, N. Y., and 
of the class of 1825 at Harvard College, is 
visiting his niece, Mrs. Fitz Albert Morse 
of Brookline. 


The Rey. Alexander McKenzie, D.D., of 
Cambridge, has left for Omaha and other 
points West, to be gone about two months. 
His family is at Cushing’s Island, Me. 


C. 8. Gill, Belgian consul at Boston for 
the past fifteen years, has been made a 
Chevalier de l’Ordre de Leopold and has 
just received the royal decoration and the 
decree from his majesty, Leopold II., King 
of Belgium, conferring the honor. Mr. 
Gill is a member of the well-known shipping 
firm of Gill & Lootz. 


The Duluth and Boston limited train was 
put on July 1, passing over the, Duluth, 
South Shore and Atlantic from Sault Ste 
Marie to Duluth, a distance of 400 miles. 
The time between Duluth and Boston will 
be fifty-six hours. The new route expects 
a large passenger business between Boston 
and the Northwest. ri 


The exercises celebrating the semi-cen- 
tennial of the oldest normal school of the 
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Arthur Wdthur & Co, 


16 AND 18 CORNHILL. 
Great Bargains 


peereee ee ee, 


CHAMBER SETS 


For the next Ten Days. All classes, 
no matter who, can be suited in a 
Chamber Set. 


Chamber Sets 


or the Business Man. 


Chamber Sets 
For the Railroad Man. 


Chamber Sets 


For the Newspaper Man. 


Chamber Sets 


For the Hotel Man. 


Chamber Sets 


For the Boarding House Man. 


Chamber Sets 


or the Lodging House Man. 


Chamber Sets 


For the Farm Man. 


Chamber Sets 


For the Milkman. 


Chamber Sets 
For the Medical Man. 





country were held at South Framingham 
Wednesday. Class reunions took up all the 
morning hours. A lunch was served in the 
town hall at 11 o’clock. Prof. William F., 
Harris delivered the oration and Mrs. 
Electa Lincoln Walton of West Newton 
made a historical address. The school has 
admitted 2703 pupils and has graduated 





1720, who have taught an average period of 
seven years each. 


The Massachusetts Press Association, of 
which George A. Marden of the Lowell 
Courier is president, starts today on its 
annual excursion, which will take in Poland 
Springs on Sunday and then the party goes 
to the Mt. Kineo House for the remainder of 
the week. The party numbers 150 and is 
cared for by Raymond & Whitcomb... The 
return can be made any time before August 
1. Rev. Dr. Parkhurst of Zion’s Herald 
will go with the party and will conduct 
services on Sunday at the Poland Springs 
house. 


An interesting wedding occurred in 
Springfield Tuesday evening, reuniting a 
couple married 11 years ago, and who had 
since been legally separated. The couple 
are Daniel Kent of Leicester and Miss 
Georgia E. Tyler, daughter of N. F. Tyler, 
of Westfield, formerly of the Boston Mu- 
seum Company. The wedding occurred on 
the anniversary of their first wedding day. 
Mr. Kent is a graduate of Amherst college 
in ’75, and was then a struggling lawyer. 
He has since been successful in business 


at Leicester, where he is engaged in manu- 
facturing with the firm of P. G. Kent & Co. 








The Irvington, Nantasket Beach. 





.|the guest of Dr. Kalapothakes. 
| Marshal Booth, commander of the Salva- 


against sin and Satan at Old Orchard. 


He will winter 


In a strangely worded advertisement 


tion Army of the United States, announces 
that he will conduct a ten-days’ no se 
|will be a New England Salvation Army 
|camp meeting. Mrs. Booth will be pres- 
| ent, and will be the drawing-card, as she is 
ting through its churchly strain:—|the best Salvation Army speaker in the | 


of families, with children. 
grounds are provided for guests. 
ate prices will prevail for first-class hote 
service. Cars stop at the hotel. 





a short time; but E. H. Moore, of Melrose 





tiffs, which he valued at that sum. 





and will take his wife to a beautiful home 


One. of the most delightfully located 
hotels at Nantasket Beach is the ‘‘Irving- 
ton” of which Mr. Wm. J. Walshe is pro- 
prietor; his connection as Landlord of the 
Goodwood, at the Point of Pines, and also 
of the International hotel, is a sufficient 
guarantee that ail guests at his hotel will 
secure a cordial welcome, and he will give 
especial attention to catering to the wants 
Fine tennis 
Moder- 


Few rich people ever could have the dis- 
tinction of losing $30,900 worth of dogs in | 


Massachusetts, has recently been bereft by 
disease of three famous prize-winning mas- 





Chamber Sets 
For the Legal Man. 
For the Horsecar Man. 
Chamber Sets 
Chamber Sets 
For the Ferryman, 
Chamber 
For the Art Man. 
For the Policeman. 
Chamber Sets 
Chamber Sets 
For the Science Man. 
For the Salesman. 
Chamber Sets 
For the Office Man. 
Chamber Sets 
Sets 
or the Reverend Man. 
Chamber Sets 
For the Alderman. 
For the Councilman. 
Chamber Sets 
Sets 
or the Insurance Man, 
Chamber Sets 
For the Red Man. 
For the City Man. 
Chamber Sets 
Chamber Sets 
Chamber Sets 
For the Rich Man. 
For the Poor Man. 
Chamber Sets 


Chamber Sets 
For the Seaman. 
Sets 
Chamber Sets 
For the Craftsman. 
Chamber Sets 
For the Statesman. 
Chamber. 
Chamber Sets 
or the Coachman. 
Chamber 
Chamber Sets 
or the Drummer Man. 
For the Letter Man. 
Chamber Sets 
or the Honest Man. 


Also CARPETS in the Greatest Va- 
riety, and Parlor Suits of many styles. 
Be sure and examine our stock and get 
our prices before purchasing elsewhere. 
We CAN SAVE YOU CONSIDERA- 
BLE MONEY. Goods DELIVERED at 
all the depots free of charge. 

Write for CATALOGUE and PRICE 
LIST, and please mention the articles 
you wish to purchase. 

We sell for cash or on easy WEEKLY 
or MONTHLY PAYMENTS, 


ARTHUR McARTHUR & CO. 


16 & 18 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 


Two Doors from Washington Street. 
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‘*Nineteenth Century Authors,” by Louise 
Manning Hodgkins, Professor of Rhetoric 
in Wellesley College, is an admirable vol- 
ume to put in the hands of the student and 
to assist other instructors in the depart- 
ment of school and college work. The 
book consists of a number of leaflets pre- 
pared by Professor Hodgkins, as an outline 
for a course of lectures on the English and 
American authors of the present century. 
These authors are properly arranged and 
classified and in connection with each are 
given his various,works or the best of them, 
towether with a list of biographies and other 
books of reference. Intervening between 
the different authors considered are several 
blank pages-for the student to fill from lec- 
tures or from reading. The whole is ad- 
mirably arranged and bound with a flexible 
cover so that it can be written in conven- 
iently. 

{A Guide to the Study of Nineteenth Century 
Authors. By Loulse Manning Hodgkins, Profes.- 


sor of English Literature in Wellesley College. | 
Boston; D.C. Heath & Co.) 








BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 





Thomas Nelson Page; a fervid review of 
Mrs. Rives-Chanler’s last novel, from the 
pen of Edgar Fawcett; another of Albion’ A new 
Tourjee’s somewhat wearisome legal tales ; 
a second instalment of Geo. W. Child’s | 


Among the other contributions are ‘‘ Author- 
ship in the South Before the War,” by 


teresting anecdotes of Grant, and the poems | operation, 
Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Co. 


Belford’s Magazine is entitled ‘‘The Repub- 
lican and Democratic Parties,” and it comes 
from the pen of J.W. Robb. A more illog- 


ical, irrational and fact-perverting article | periences of little Phronsie Pepper. Mrs. 
has not appeared in a magazine in some | General Fremont writes graphically of her 
time. Mr. Robb should save himself for | ««gserra Neighbors” in early California days. 
stump purposes during the heat of a cam- There are many other bright things in verse 
paigo. ‘True and False Civil Service Re- | and picture. Mrs. Sallie Joy White’s ‘“Pub- 
form,” by Lester F. Ward, is on the other | jie School Cooking,” Mrs. Goddard Orpen’s 
hand a paper of seuse and discrimination. | diamond paper, Mr. Warren’s ‘‘Fishing with 
Several short stories, lively sketches and |a Bottle,” Prof. Starr’s ‘‘Geological Talk,” 
pretty poems add grace to the number. The | and plenty of original anecdotes and enter- 
complete long story is ‘“‘Roanoke of Roan- | taining “short talks” in “Men and Things.” 
oke Hall,” by Malcolm Bell.—-New York, | —. Lothrop Company, Boston. 

Belford, Clarke & Co. | 


_STEAM 


STORAGE POWER CO. 





ED STEAM VS. ELECTRICITY. 


m for developing and utilizing Steam for power, without smo) 
‘cinders, noise or escape of steam, at much less — than by any th kno 

+“ ‘ * whic ‘method for obtaining and maintainin wer. ere is no uncertainty in 4 
mee ety = 2 sa phomerr Prange DL and it is absolutely safe ; for prtete cars and other service requir; 
‘are many bat quite without striking merit. | portable power, it has no equal. Secured by U.S. letters patent. Mechanig 
experts and others interested are invited to exammme this system at the offices 
The opening paper in the July number of ‘the company, 34 Broad street, Boston, Mass. 





Miss Braddon’s excellent novel ‘‘The Day 
Will Come,” has been brought out by the | 
Harpers in their paper cover serief8 Re- | 
garding Miss Braddon’s style and the nrerits | 
of her work little new can be said. ‘The 
Day Will Come” is one of her best stories | 
and in producing it in this cheap and conven- | 
jent form, the publishers have conferred a 
favor upon the public, 

(The Day Will Come. a Novel. By Miss Brad. | 
don, author of Joshua Haggard’s Daughter, Bar. | 
para,ete.,etc. Paper cover, Price 45 cents. New | 
York, Harper & Brothers.] 


“A Swallow's Wing; A Taleof Pekin,” by | 
Charles Hannan, is a story abounding in | 
excitement. The scene is laid in China, as 
the title gives evidence, and while strictly 
a work of fiction it is in everyway as in- | 
structive as if a story of fact,for the author | 
has enjoyed a long and close acquaintance 
with the people and the places he describes. | 
Though the story abounds in adventure | 
which may appear unreal, to those who are | 
familiar with the Chinese it will be evident 
that there is not an improbable situation in | 
the book. It is written in a plain straight- | 
forward way and holds the interest un- | 
flagging to the close. 

[A Swatiow’s Wing; A Tale of Pekin. 
Charles Hannan. Sunshine series. 
Cassell & Co.| 


By | 
New York, 


“The Last of the Van Slacks, A Story of 
Today,” by Edward 8S. Van Zile is a charm- 
ingly written tale. One of those books— 
much too infrequent in these days,—with a 
style, a palpably dry, droll and readable 
style of its own, that puts with the first 
page a pleased smile of content upon the 
face of the reader which will not leave him 
till the book is done. An admirable com- 
panion for a sultry afternoon. 

{The Last of the Van Slacks, A Story 
By Edward 8. Van Zile, author of * 
Sensation.” 
& Co.| 


of Today.” 
Wanted —A 
Sunshine Series. New York; Cassell 


“Can Love Sin?” tells the story of Paul Den- 
ton, who with his uncounted millions which 
he dispenses with a lavish hand, is an ideal 
lover, ardent, impassioned and unflinching. 
The heroine, Mrs. Miriam Lee, reciprocates 
Paul's love with a strength that promises 
disaster. Their love life forms the staple 
of the novel. It is a book that will be read 
through, whatever may be thought of its 
teachings. 


Gan Love Sin. 


By Mark Douglas. Pp. 468; 
price $1.50. 


Philadelphia, T. B. Peterson & Bros.{ 


All Capt. King’s well-known merits as a 
story teller—naturainess, enthusiasm, a 
spirited style and an unquenchable optimism 
—help to make his latest story as pleasant 
reading as its many predecessors. His 
theme is of course military life, and in.this 
instance military life in the civil war. The 
scene is an old Virginia plantation, whose 
spirited and charming mistress is the hero- 
ine of the tale. There is much movement, 
and incidents are many. The descriptions 
of battles are vivid and fearlessly technical 
to a degree which of itself betrays the sol- 
dier-author. Those who know Capt. King’s 
work need not be told that all ends happily ; 
a fact which if not true to life, ‘‘ought to 
be,” as Kingsley says. 


[Between the Lines. By Capt. Chas. King, U. 8. 
A. New York; Harper & Bros.} 


‘A Heart Twice Won,” by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Van Loon, will be found to be a charming 
story. The hero and heroine marry in the 
opening chapter, and if you would know 
how A Heart was Twice Won do not fail to 
read this sentimental and absorbing story. 
It is a book to create a sensation and meet 
with a warm welcome. 

{A Heart Twice Won. By Mrs. Elizabeth Van 


Loon. Pp. 349; Paper 2 cente. Philadelphia. T. 
B. Peterson & Brot! J 


PERIODICALS. 


Lippincott’s Magazine for July contains, 
as its ‘“‘complete novel” ‘‘Ten Minutes to 
Twelve,” by M. G. McClelland. It is a 
cleverly constructed story, and holds the 
reader’s attention without effort; but it is 
to the last degree impossible, and a pyscho- 
logical study quite unworthy the author of 
that strong and fine tale, ‘‘Oblivion.” 





It is always a pleasure to review Current 
Literature—a pleasure however not un- 
mixed with pain, as the magazine is so ex- 
cellent and the reviewer can find time to 
read so little of it and space to speak of but 
little that he reads. In the July number the 
editorials are given up to Mr. Howell’s re- 
cent paper in Harper’s on the subject of 
immorality in fiction. The various depart- 
ments which are too numerous in number 
even to catalogue are filled with the usual 
care and wise seleciions. The literary and 
personal paragraphs are fresh and full of 
interest. Current Literature has, certainly 
reached the pinnacle of light eclectic litera- 
ture.—New York; 30 W. 23d street. 


The chapters of the Lincoln Life in the 
Jnly Century are of the highest interest. 
The circumstances attending Lincoln’s re- 
nomination are here set forth in the most 
authoritative manner, and other chapters 
deal with the Wade-Davix Manifesto and 
Horace Greeley’s Peace Mission. A thrill- 
ing episode is described in Kennan’s Sibe- 
rian paper for the same month. The title 
iis ‘*The Free Command at the Mines of 
Kara,” and a déscription is given of Ken- 
nan’s night visit to the political exiles at 
the cottage of Miss Armfeldt. The Cen- 
tury’s gallery of Old Masters, on which the 
leading American engrayer, Mr. Cole, now 
engaged ,in Italy, continues interestingly. 
Travelers in England will find another cathe- 
dral article by Mrs. Van Rensselaer, illus- 
‘trated by Pennell, Winchester being the 
subject. Frederic Remington, the artist, 
himself describes his experiences among 
}the Apaches and Comanches; buthis rather 
pessimistic impressions are offset by an 
|Open Letter” by Mr. Hamilton Wright 
|Mabie. The Far West is also depicted in 
| Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote’s eighth picture 
of her series, this one being entitled +The 
Last [rip In.” An extremely timely con- 
tribution is Mr. Charles Barnard's long and 
profusely illustrated article on ‘‘Inland Nav- 
igation of the United States,” his account 
‘culminating in the new Sound steamer, the 
Puritan, the largest ever built of its class. 
‘“*Woman in Marly Lreland” is the illustrated 
paper in Mr. de Kay’s Lrish series. Bishop 
John F. Hurst in his article, ‘‘The Temper- 
‘ance Question in India,” gives results of a 
| recent visit to that country and discusses a 
subject recently brought to the attention of 
the British Parliament. Rey. Dr. J. M. 
Buckley gives many curious instances and 
much good advice in his article on ‘Pre- 
sentiments, Visions, and Apparitions.” 
Thomas A. Janvier has a characteristic 
story, illustrated, entitled “San Antonio of 
the Gardens.” Edward Bellamy prints a 
story entitled ‘‘An Echo of Antietam,” and 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson has one 
entitled ‘‘Nils’s Garden.” The poems in 
this number are by William Wilfred Camp- 

| bell, Edith M. Thomas, Benjamin S. Parker, 
Thomas Nelson Page, John W. Chadwick, 
and in ‘‘Bric-a-Brac” by Julie M. Lippman, 
Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, Margaret V ande- 
rift, Walter Learned, G. Preston, and 
rge Birdseye. The “Topics of the 
Time” are ‘“‘The Day of Independence,” 
‘The Summer Exodus and What it Testi- 
files,” and ‘‘Outdoor Sports.” The ‘“‘Open 
| Letter” Department is particularly full in 
this number.—New York Century Pub. Co. 


Among the many strong, timely features 
of the July Wide Awake is Miss Seward’s 
‘Fourth of July at Robert College”—the 
American college in Constantinople, and 
Mrs. Burton Harrison’s ‘“‘The Republican 
Court,” in which she gives portraits and 
charming little biographies of eighteen of 
the prominent young society women who 
were in General Washington's circle of 
friends. ‘‘Mademoiselle Papa” is a touch- 
ing little tale from the French, translated 
by Miss Virginia Champlin, who, it will be 
remembered, met & fate quite as sudden and 
terrible as death from an explosion in the 
mines described in this story. There is 
also a ye — wage Story of another French 
child, ‘‘The Child-Kuight of Boufflers,” 
written by Madame Cramer Bernhard, a 
niece of General Grant. ‘‘Five Little Pep- 


pers Further On” relates some startling ex- 


The opening story in this month’s St. 
| Nicholas is by Alice Maude Elwell and 
| deals with Revolutionary times, particular- 
ly with a devoted old Whig who had vowed 
to wear the same coat until the war was de- 
cided. The illustrations, including the 
frontispiece, are by George Wharton Ed- 
wards. Following this is ‘Louis the Reso- 
lute,” which is, virtually, the true story of 
a boy who walked from his home in Massa- 
chusetts to Washington and secured for 
himself, by personal application to Presi- 
dent Lincoln, an appointment to Annapolis. 
A most interesting and characteristic auto- 
graph note from Mr. Lincoln is produced in 
fac-simile as an illustration. This interest- 
ing contribution is by Harriet Taylor Upton. 
Theodore R. Davis, the war artist, contrib- 
utes a description of ‘‘How a Battle is 
Sketched.” There is a bright little sketch 
by Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore of the Prince 
Imperial of Japan, with a portrait, and a 
stirring description of his hand-to-hand 
conflict with a small American boy whose 
hat His Imperial Highness had knocked off. 
‘‘Laetitia and the Redcoats,” by Lillian L. 
Price is based upon a touching incident of 
the Revolutionary war. Other contributors 
of prose are Coarles Barnard, Myra Good- 
win Plantz, Mary E. Hawkins, who recounts 
“How Mattie Went to a Meeting” and 
thereby became the minister’s benefactor, a 
pretty story of child life,—John H. Jewett, 
with a new budget of Bunny experiences, 
Elizabeth F. Parker, Thomas W. Chitten- 
den and others. The poetical contributors 
are Joel Stacy, Dora Read Goodale, Tudor 
Jenks, Francis Randall, Harriet Prescott 
Spofford, Esther B. Tiffany, Adeline V. 
Pond and M. M. D. The list of artists in- 
cludes, among others, Edwards, Ogden. 
Brenon, Sterner, and Miss Mildred Howells, 
danghter of W. D. Howells, already known 
by her sketches.—D. Lothrop Co., Boston. 


Readers of The North American Review 
for July will turn with eager interest to the 
pages which contain tributes to its late 
editor and proprietor, Allen Thorndike 
Rice. They are from the pens of his in- 
timate friends and companions, the Hon. 
William Waldorf Astor, the Hon. Edwards 
Pierrepont, Generai William T. Sherman, 
and the Hon. Lloyd Bryce. The number 
opens with a timely symposium on ‘‘Disci- 
pline in American Colleges.” It contains 
answers to the question, ‘‘How far Should 
a University Control its Students?” by 
President Bartlett of Dartmouth College, 
Professor N.S. Shaler, of Harvard, Presi- 
dent Adams of Cornell University, and 
several other well known educators. While 
most of them agree that the faculty should 
exercise wise control over the students, the 
Harvard system finds a stout advocate in 
Professor Shaler, who admits that his 
prejudices against it have been overcome. 
Adjutant-General Wolseley furnishes the 
second instalment of ‘‘An English View of 
the Civil War.” Richard T. Ely, of Johns 
Hopkins University, pleads in favor of 
Government control of the telegraph sys- 
tem. The future of the navy is discussed 
by Rear-Admiral S. B. Lace. Justin Mc- 
Carthy writes of *‘The Throne in England,” 
and furnishes reasons for believing that a 
state of things might easily be created that 
would result in its overthrow. Miss Kate 
Field portrays most vividly the prevailing 
ignorance of Alaska. William Mathews, 
LL.D., writes strongly of ‘‘The Negro In- 
tellect,” which he believes to be in no sense 
inferior to that of the Caucasian race. 
General Charlies H. T. Collis sketches some 
of his recent experiences in Washington, 
where he found the President and the 
members of the Cabinet surrounded by 
hordes of office-seekers. ‘‘A Plague of 
Office-Seeking” aptly describes the situa- 
tion, and the article suggests the need of a 
remedy. The Notes and Comments are 
varied and interesting. Maurice Thompson 
writes of ‘Foreign Influence on American 
Fiction ;” and the Rev. J. B. Wasson points 
out a short and easy method of ‘‘Abolish- 
ing Poverty—on Paper.” ‘The Future of 
the Newspaper” and ‘‘Thought-Transfer- 
rence” are among the other subjects con- 
sidered. 
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“The current number of The Eclectic Ep 
tains various taking and timely artic) yen 
“The Prototypes of Thackeray’s Chary pe 
ters” tLrows light on matters interesting = 
all of the great novelist’s readers. W.y thi 
Story contributes a discussion of art pro “ 
lems in his ‘Conversation in a Study 
“The Poet of Portugal” is a pape; , en 
Camoens, the national poet of Portugy oo 
The Countess of Jersey tells about ; a 
every-day life of Hindostan. Lord Just, th 
Fry discusses the value of imitation x - 
force in civilization. Professor Huxley} mm 
another powerful paper on “Agnosticise a 
E. Strachan Morgan discusses ‘*The Rong 7 
Family” and the conditions of social life wi 
Latin times, and Senora Bazan tells aby “ 
‘**The Women of Spain.” W. T. Stead | wi 
an article on Boulanger under the titk oat 
‘““Madame France and her Brav’ Gener! ~~ 
Other interesting articles are ‘‘In Tipp po 
Tib’s Country” and ‘‘The Spiritual Fu a 
of the World.” As this number begin ws 
new volume it is a favorable time for » at 
subscriptions.—Published by E. R. Pel an 
25 Bond street, New York. + 

There is a demand, both in city and coe is 
try, for good plans for single houses, ine in 
pensive. and at the same time combining ul 
comfort, convenience and a reasonable é te 
gree of taste with economy. One whid th 
offers a considerable amount of roomin 
at a low cost is a cottage plan illustrated a 
the American Agriculturist for July. Wit at 
a pleasant surrounding of trees and shri me 
bery it would be quite pretty. Its estimat adh 
cost, complete, is but $1,000. The Ag rh 
culturist, as usual, is overflowing with go es 
things.—751 Broadway, New York. re 

u 

The July Cosmopolitan is as usual a wor be 
of art. Too much can hardly be said ti 
praise of the technical construction of th a 
magazine. Its July contents are full of tl 
terest. Oneof the most interesting artic o 
in the number is the description of le 
Eiffel Tower, by Camille Flammarion. b 
Feet of Romance,” by Dan C. Beard‘ tl 
very fanciful and entertaining sketch. “1 Vv! 
Clubs of Chicago,” by Charles Paige Bry P 
is full of interest, and exquisitely illust u 
ted. Julia Ward Howe presents ‘‘Recolle a 
tions of the Great Agitation.” Eugene | gz 
Didier has a very entertaining paper 9 I 
‘‘The American Bonapartes.” Edward by 
erett Hale discusses in his usual incisiy 
manner various social problems.— e 
York; The Cosmopolitan. 

A picture of Maud Howe forms t q 
frontispiece of the July Book Buyer, « a 
companying which isa short but most ¢ a 


tertaining sketch of this clever your u 
writer. Arlo Bates in his letter preseut 
Boston library matters in his usual read 
able manner. Notes and personals abod 
authors, book news and reviews fill out t 
pages of this instructive monthly.— 
York, Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 


ee . 


The July Pansy is a veritable treat for t! 
little ones. ‘‘Pansy” herself is as usual th 
chief and most welcome contributor. M! 
C. M. Livingston writes a story on ‘T! 
Dove Family” for “‘Baby’s Corner.” Em ( 
Baker Smalle has a timely poem on ‘“\! 
Fourth of July,” ‘‘Pansy’s” Serial, “T 
Way Out” reaches chapter nine. St 
and pictures all most inviting, alters | 
with each other in holding the attention | 
Boston, D. Lothrop Co. 
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The July Home Maker opens with a pm 
tical editorial on ‘‘Advice Giving.” Charie 
Washington Coleman contributes a pam 
on that ever interesting person John 
dolph of Roanoke. The serial “Ho 
Harding,” by Lucy C. Lillie, is continued! 
several interesting chapters. ‘An ld Ne 
York Homestead” takes up the home of & 
Livingstons. Margaret E. Sangster writ 
some pretty verses on ‘‘The Wind Act 
the Wheat.” Practical papers, stories. * 
much timely comment in the various dep 
ments, fill up the number.—New York.’ 
West 22d street. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


An interesting feature of the July 2 
ber of The North American Review * 
series of tributes to tne late Allen Then 
dike Rice by a few of his intimate frie? 
Among those who contribute reminisce? 
—all testifying to the charm of his pes” 
ality a.d his extraordinary eners)— 
Gen. W. T. Sherman, Edwards Pierrep™ 
William Waldorf Astor, and Genera! 
Bryce. 
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Fans or Hot Water. 





or Hot | ANSURANox, 


The entire absence of sanitary arrange- | BAIN 
ments in Chinese towns and villages being 
well known, it goes without saying that the ' 








laws of hygiene are utterly and entirely ne- | O aideatt: 
glected. There is no isolation of infectious 
diseases, and no attention is paid.to causes 
of death unless there is a supposition of vi- | 
olence. According to our ideas, therefore, 
Chinese cities ought to be ,hotbeds of dis- 
ease, subjected regularly to those terrible | 
epidemics, which, with us, are invariably INSURANCE CO 
associated with the neglect of sanitary "9 
laws. Strange to say, such is not the case. 
Epidemics come and go without any appar- 
ent reason, appealing, perhaps, subdenby, HAS REMOVED TO 
causing a heavy mortality for a short time, | 
and then as suddenly disappearing again, 
thus affording an endless field of specula- | i 
tion to the foreign savant. 
But, speaking generally, Chinese towns COR. WATER 8T. 
enjoy an immunity from these dangerous | : 
outbreaks almost as complete as that of (SILAS PEIRCE, President. 
well-drained European communities, and| EUGENE E. PATRIDGE, Vice Pres. 
the cause of this puzzling and curious phe- | 
nomenon has been variously explained. CHARLES E. MACULLAR. Secretary. 
The fact is all the more striking when taken | 
in connection with the contaminated water- | Also Boston Office of several 
supplies of Chinese towns, the éffect of | first-class Stock Companies of 
which on Europeans has been manifested | 
over and over again in the heavy mortality | Other States. 
which overtook them previous to the adop- ry 
tion of precautions enjoined by modern san- | \ EW E \ ( LAN ] i || ] | A [ 
itary science. The healthiness of Chinese 
cities has been ingeniously attributed by | 
some people to the universal habit of fan- | 
ning, a practice which is said to keep the LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
oe in constant circulation. How POST OF FICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 
far this explanation can be deemed to | 
suffice we must leave to experts to decide, pears Bergen oreennarhey whe.ten.06 
but so far as a contaminated water-supply 5 ec. $1, 188S.... ’ oot} 
is concerned, we believe the real pons 478 | SAA Se perigee wd ory L leans 
immunity from its evil effects to lie in the $2,436,189.73 
universal custom of boiling all water in-| yyey RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
tended for drinking. As a matter-of-fact, | tasued atthe old life rate premium. 
the Chinese never drink cold water. | Annual Cash distributions are paid upon al} 
The national beverage, which, in a true | policies. 
sense, may be said to cheer but not inebri- | Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur 
ate, ts tea, and this is always ‘on tap,” even | fender and peld-up Ingurance values to which the 
in the houses of the very poor. The native | Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
aversion to cold water is undoubtedly car- | application to the Company’s Office, 
ried to extremes, and certainly induces dis- | BENJ. F. STEVENS, President 
eases which might easily be avoided by «| “JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice Pres. 
judicious system of outward application. Ss. F. TRULL, Secretary, 
In the matter of ablutions it must, however, | WM. B. TURNER, Asst.-Sec- 
be admitted that the Chinese enjoy facili- | ~  . — om beg 
ties which, however little they ‘om taken | P. & J. BESSE, 
advantage of, are far in advance of any- | 
thing within the reach of the poorer classes | 167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 
of our own favored land. Every little ham- 
let in China has a shop where hot water can 
be bought for a trifling sum at any hour of 
the day or night. Even in a small fishing a 
village on a remote island in the Gulf of |suPPERS, LUNCHES, TEAS AND WED- 
Pechili, where the writer spent six weeks DINGS A SPECIALTY. 
under very unpleasant circumstances during PERSONAL ATTENTION. REASONABLE PRICES. 
a severe winter, this was the case, and 4 | #rench and American Ice Cream; French Pastry, 
French Confectionery. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Telephone 254. 


great convenience it proved.— The National 
Review. 
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The Medical Age says that the most fre- V 
quent fault of the brain worker is excessive IMPRO ED 
application to work. ‘‘The most intense 
and fatiguing of toils is pursued almost 
uninterruptedly, food is neglected, and the 
claims of exercise and sleep are but imper- e 
fectly admitted. Two hours’ exercise in —_ is nate sagen medicine. wut a gpetine re. 
p j ; j Bc on from the best autho r. rin - 
er bs ne _ ea —_—. nbs page gerald of the Medical Home, Allston, Mass., (for- 
and might prudently be exceeded. The | meriy of Maine,) who has for years met with such 
brain worker must live sparingly rather than narra oueeens in os oes ond oo 
luxuriantly, he must prefer the lighter | of organic diseases, has at last perfec anc 
classes of food to the heavier, and he must | ne Ae ee an TiURECOAUe, 
be very pracent i the Use of slesuey. ‘for the cure of the following diseases only : 
Tobacco and tea are apt to be favorites | pright’s Disease, Paralysis, Depression, Headache, 
with him, and their immoderate use may | Prostration, Scrofula, Biliousness or Jaundice, 
require to be guarded against. It is a nice | Dropey. a of Aoputee, & wang 4 nag 
Ph a | , stomach Troubles, } : . - 
question whether he needs more or less - 4 Heart Disease, Exhausted Vitality, Rheuma- 
sleep than other men. Many men of genius | tism aud Neuralgia and all Diseases of the Blood. 
are light sleepers, probably in some cases a | te oe ae i ale tee Baby 
i " | ald’s Improved Invig 
misfortune, but there seems some ground the penne pane steceds: ° A care is warranted in 


for the notion that more than a moderate | every case where directions are carefully followed. 
indulgence in sleep is unfavorable to suc- | For sale by all druggists. Retail price, $1.00 per 
cessful mental effort.” | bottle. Six bottles for $5.00. anufactured py 


} FITZGERALD & CO., 
A commentator upon the above remarks! 4+ Medical Home Labratory, Alliston, Mass. 
says that he cannot fully agree with them. | Ezra W. Kimball, General Business Manager 


Mestal effort, he says, ae the Cincinnati | 
Medical New it ; se te | 
of ‘eunee sanannequtnk oe cons as bodily THE CHURCHILL 


| IMPROVED BOOT, 





exertion, and this demands a full supply of | 
food. What with dyspepsia and absence of 
appetite, the results of deficient exercise, 
and the influence of preconceived ideas as 
to the use or disuse of special articles of 
food, the brain-worker is very apt to receive 
too little nutriment to make up for the 
waste. Especially is this the case when he, 
unconsciously, perhaps, replaces food by 
the use of tobacco, tea, alcohol or opium. 

Some advise to go supperiess to bed. | 
This most medical authorities of the day | 
think is a wrong notion. It is a fruitfal | 
source of insomnia and neurasthenia. The 
brain becomes exhausted by its evening | 
work, and demands rest and refreshment of 
its wasted tissues, not by indigestible salads | 








MANUFACTURED BY 
and ‘‘fried abominations,” but by some nu- | 

tritious, easily digested and assimilated ‘F. 8. CHURCHILL, 25 WIntES ST., 
articles. A bowl of stale bread and milk, | BOSTON, next door to Chandler's. 


This boot is made on correct principles, from a study of 
the anatomy of the foot,and is unsurpassed for com- 
| fort and durability. It fits the most difficult foot, pre- 
vents or cures tender joints or corns by remo pres- 
sure, and is comfortable the firsttime worn. Ladies who 
have difficulty in procuring comfortable boots are invited 
to 


of rice, or some other farinaceous food, 
with milk or hot soup, would be more to 
the purpose. Any of these would insure a 
sound night’s sleep, from which the man 
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HOTEL FLOWER. 
Columbus Avenue and Holyoke Street, 
TURKISH, RUSSIAN and ROMAN BATKS 


NOW OPEN TO THE PUBLIC. 











These baths are an honor to New Pingland, and for beauty and richness in finish and decora- 
tion, for completeness in appointments, for competency in service, they have few rivals in the world. 


Price, Single Bath, $1; 6 Tickets, $5; 12 Tickets, $0. 


Hours for admission for ladies and gentlemen: Ladies :—Every morning except Saturday and 
Sunday from 8 to 12; also Thursday trom 8 A. M to 5 P, M. and Sunday from 1 P. M. to5 P. M, 

Gentlemen—Every afternoon from 1 P. M. to 11 P. M., except Thursday and Sunday. Thursda 
from 6 P. M.to1l P. M., and Sunday from 8 A. M. to 12, and from 6 P. M. to 11 P. M. Saturday all 
day from 8 A, M. toll P. M. 


All Columbus avenue cars pass the building. Dartmouth street cars pase within 
two squares of the bath. 


THE BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 
THE FAVORITE BOSTON WEEKLY, 


DEVOTED TO 
Social, Political, Literary and Home Interests. 





The Paper for the People.---Bright, Newsy and 
Reliable.---Born to Lead. 





A Newspaper and a Literary Journal in One. 





The BOSTON COMMONWEALTH is issued every Saturday, and is -re- 
eminently the paper for the home circle. All important topics of the 
time receive prompt and discriminating attention. 


THE CURRENT EVENTS OF THE DAY 


In Boston and throughout the country are sketched in a 
GRAPHIC, POPULAR AND ENTERTAINING STYLE. 





Among the special claims to attention offered by the COMMONWEALTH 
are the following features for 1889: : 


A convenient, attractive and popular 
form Magazine and newspaper in one. 

Timely editorial articles of broad and 
general concern. 

Special contributions of travel, history 
and reminiscence. 

The Observer’s observations upon Matters 
Wise and Otherwise. 

Special articles by -“‘Dororny Lunpt.” 

City Chat, Personal Items, and Talk of 
the Day. 

A prompt review of all the latest books 
and current periodicals; literary news and 
gossip. 

Weekly comment upon 
Boston, with theatrical 


A glance at the Musical World, with 
timely note and opinion. 


Art Notes. 
Choice Short Stortes, or Serials. 


The Social Studies of Rey. William G 
Babcock. 


Notes upon Woman’s Advancement, 
Temperance News. 

The Latest Fashions. 

Original and Selected Verse. 
Interesting and Valuable Miscellany. 
Juvenile Department. 

Household Hints. 

Farm Notes. 

Health Department. 


the Drama in 
chit-chat and an- 





nouncements. Advice to Shoppers. ™ 
EVERYTHING THAT GOES TO MAKE UP 
THE MODEL FAMILY PAPER. 


Subscription Rates (Including Postage), $2.50 per year. 


Single Copies Five Cents. Specimen Copies Free. 


Commonwealth Publishing Company, 





call. 
would awaken refreshed. | ALL LASTS LABELLED AND PRESERVED. 


25 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THROUGH AN OPERA GLASS. 

Next week Is the eighth week of ‘‘Little 
Lord Fauntleroy” at the Museum. Mrs. 
Burnett’s new play, ‘‘Phillis,” is said not to 
have taken in London as well as was antici- 
pated; but it was hardly to be expected 
that a person who had produced so charm- 
ing a drama as “Little Lord Fauntleroy” 
should immediately write another success- 
ful play. If Mrs. Burnett should never 
write another piece for the stage her repu- 
tation would be forever established. ‘‘Lit- 
tle Lord Fauntleroy” will continue till fur- 
ther notice. 


* 

At the Gaiety and Bijou crowded houses 
are the order of the day. Manager Keith is 
very much to be praised for his liberal pol- 
icy in giving so much for so little. Itis a 
policy, however, which brings its own re- 
ward, for when the public realizes that it 
can see the best light operas of the day, ad- 
mirably staged, well acted and excellently 
sung, and get the best seats in the house 
for a quarter of a dollar, the public is 
bound to go. The special opera attraction 
this week has been ‘‘The Baron,” and it has 
been excellently done; in fact there is no 
poor work produced at the Gaiety. From 
Milton Aborn down the characters are all 
good. ‘The Baron” will be ran another 
week. The midgets still hold their daily 
receptions, and are still visited by delighted 
thousands. Achmed Ben Ali, the oriental 
necromancer, necromances to the great as- 





tonishment of all beholders. The stage 
specialty company includes eccentric danc- 
ers, rare comedians, anda number of artists 
in light entertaining sketches. Itis a great 
boon to have this theatre open through the 
summer, _— 


THE .MUSEUMS. 
At Pilling’s World’s Museum, next week, 
arrangements have been made to make the 
stage entertainment, as usual, the leading 
and most interesting feature at this much 
frequented place of amusement. The very 
popular sketch team—Annie and Budd 
Granger—has been engaged to present their 
specialty in which they scored such a great 
success in the West. ‘Then there will be 
another favorite pair in the persons of 
Deveaux and Allen, musical artists, whose 
act has been greatly improved since there 
last appearance in this city. J. J. Fenton, 
the noted boy baritone, will present new 
songs, and so will Miss Lillian Bernard, 
whose sweet yoice sung her into popu- 
larity at this theatre last week. Billy Kelly 
and Dick Walsh will appear in individual 
specialties, and then once more in a double 
“turn,” or afterpiece that will be sure to 
create a great deal of merriment. Two new 
specialty artists will be seen in their original 
business. These are Miss Cora Beckman, 
change artists, and the Devine Brothers, 
acrobats. This will not be all as Manager 
Pilling is now in negotiation with one. or 
two other well-known performers for their 
appearance next week. Their names can- 
not be given now as the contracts have not 
been closed. Besides the life-sized wax 
works and the other curios, Dollie Laoma, 
the beautiful moss-haired Circassian girl 
will be on exhibition in the novelty halls. 





The season at Manager Pilling’s Great 
Ocean Pier may be said to fairly commence 
next week. On Monday occurs the grand 
fancy carnival, on Tuesday the Japanese 
fan party, Wednesday a bonbon party, 
Thursday a poverty party, Fnday obstacle 
races and Saturday evening the second heat 
of the great Turner-Beechman match. In 
addition to all of these attractions, every 
afternoon and evening during the week the 
two bands will give special musical pro- 
grammes, Francilia will perform her great 
wire act and the Zulu athlete will run 
against fast skaters. Prof. Charles Pax- 
ton, clad in his rubber life saving suit will 
be seen in a great water act, which includes 
bomb throwing, the ignition of torpedoes, 
eating, drinking and sleeping in the water, 
etc. The electric cars are now running 
from Winthrop Junction, Beachmont and 
Crescent Beach Station. They sell tickets 
direct to the Pier for five cents. 





Stege Whispers. 


Marie Prescott is going to play Iago and 
other male characters next season. 


Miss Emma V. Sheridan is under a three 
years’ contract to appear at the Boston Mu- 
seum. 

Selina Fetter has been engaged by A. H. 
Wood, as leading lady of the new Wes: End 
Theatre, Harlem. 


Fanny Davenport will open her next sea- 
son under the management of Klaw and 
trlanger at Buffalo. 


One of the new stars of next season will 
be Charles Delorme, in a piece called ‘‘Fal- 
low Fields,” written by Willis Steele. 


Mrs. Langtry is at Long Branch at pres- 
ent where she has leased Hattie Russell's 
cottage, near Oliver Doud Byron’s abode. 

The will of the late John Gilbert be- 
queathes his entire property to his wife. 


His real and personal estate is valued at 
$200,000. 


Senorita Beulah, the Mexican actress and 
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$. A. STEWART & CO. 


NOVELTIES 


SURREYS, DERBY WAGONS 
AND BUCKBOARDS, 


IN WOOD COLOR FINISH. 


These novelties are very popular 
this season, and we carry a full 
stock. 

We also offer a large assortment 
of all styles of carriages in regular 
finish, adapted to the 


SPRING & SUMMER SEASONS, 


Prices in keeping with the times. 





We have taken in exchange a large 
number of second-hand carriages 
of all descriptions. These carriages 


shall offer them at extremely low 
prices to close them out. 


S.A.STEWART & CO. 


118 SUDBURY STREET. 





authoress of ‘‘Zarenilla,” was recently in 
Boston on her way to Bar Harbor, where 
she intends spending the summer. 


Mary Anderson will not appear in this 
country in December next. An arrange- 
ment has been made with her manager to 
open her season early in 1890 instead. 


Edward Bellamy, the gifted author of 
‘‘Looking Backward,” which has made such 
a stir in the literary world, is at work upon 
a dramatization of the work, which he hopes 
to present the coming season. 


Ramsay Morris has finished his new play 
for Tommy Russell. It is entitled ‘‘A Little 
American,” and is patriotic In tone. A. H. 
Wood, Tommy’s manager, is busy reading a 
number of new plays for his star. 


It is said that Rose Coghlan’s play for 
next season will be one by Edouard Cadol, 
a French dramatist. The American rights 
have been secured by Gus Pitou. It has 
been accepted by the Theatre Francais. 


Ullie Akerstrom is the daughter of a once 
celebrated dancer, long since retired from 
the profession. Miss Akerstrom proved an 
apt pupil of the mother, combining her sal- 
tatorial talents with acting ability of a style 
quite her own. 


A. M. Palmer has engaged for next season 
Maurice Barrymore, Agnes Booth, Annie 
Russell, Edward Bell, Louis Massen, Maud 
Harrison, Marie Burroughs, Katharine Rog- 
ers, Walden Ramsey, E. M. Holland, J. H. 
Stoddart and Frederic Robinson. 


and indeed the attractions are very great. 
In the first place there is a stage perform- 
ance which this week has _ represented 
‘*Muldoon’s Last Picnic,” including among 
the actors the Daly Sisters, Maggie, Lizzie, 
Lucy and little Vinie, besides others well | 
known to Boston audiences. The perform- | 
ances at Oakland Garden go on regularly | 
every evening regardless of weather, so no 
one will be disappointed. 


In his new burlesque, ‘“The Seven Ages,” 
Harry Dixey will assume no less than eight | 
different characters. At first he is a young 
fellow connected with the oldest and best 
families of New York life. While waiting 
to take his cousins to the circus he falls 
asleep in his grandfather’s chair, and his 
dream makes up the subsequent action of 
the play. This mental vision carries him 
back to the time when his grandparent was 
an infant, and Dixey presents this grand- 
father all through the old gentleman's life, 
appearing first as a baby in a perambulator, 
next as a school boy and so on through the 
various of human life, up to the time 
of the old gentleman's death, when the 
dream is broken, and the young fellow finds 
himself again in the drawing-room of the 
family mansion, where, in reality, he has 
been dozing for only five minutes. Some 
uniquely elegant effects may be anticipated 
in this successor to “Adonis.” 


Hey Notes. 
Mr. Henry E. Abbey has engaged Otto 


are all in good condition, and we | 


Oakland Garden has been this week the 
Mecca of thousands of delighted pilgrims, 


| Wagner festival at Bayreuth. Most of 
these have been bought by Americans. 


| Marion Manola had intended to sail Wed- 
| nesday in the City of Berlin, but is detained 
| by the illness of her little daughter, who is 

suffering from a dangerous affection of the 
| eyes. 


A decidedly amusing incident occurred at 
| the close of the performance of ‘‘Il Troya- 
| tore” on Monday night at the Grand Opera 
|House, New York. Miss Alida Varena, 
| who was secured at only a few hours’ notice 
to sing the part of Leonora, had had no 
rehearsal on the stage, and being deceived 
by the long projection in front of the 
proscenium arch, died too near the foot- 
lights. When she happened to look heaven- 
ward, she saw that she was directly under 
the curtain, so she calmly got up, walked a 
‘few steps up the stage, and proceeded to 
die all over again, amid the convulsive 
laughter of the audience. 


PERSONAL. 
Princeton College has given President 
Harrison the degree of LL.D. 





Lord Tennyson is at work upon a poem 
for which he is to receive $1000. 

Amelie Rives-Chanler has been invited by 
Catulle Mendes to collaborate a novel with 
him. 

King Kalakaua, of Hawaii, wants to bor- 
row $10,000 to have a good time at the 
Paris exposition. 

Ex-Minister Phelps’s Phi Beta Kappa ora- 
tion has been enthusiastically praised by 
papers all over the country. 
return to his 
Yale Law 


Ex-Minister Phelps will 
duties as a professor in the 
School with the opeving of 1890. 

A daughter of James G. Fair, the Cali- 
fornia millionaire, who has a fortune of 
$4,000,000, is about to marry a penniless 
young surgeon in the United States Army. 


It is reported that the eldest unmarried 
daughter of General Sherman is soon to 
| follow the example of her brother, who has 
just been ordained a Catholic priest, by 
entering a convent. 


The eldest daughter of the Prince of 
Wales, who has just been betrothed to the 
|Earl of Fife, is said to be plain-looking. 
| Her face is described as long and angular, 
| but pleasing in expression. 





General Boulanger is enjoying himself 
during his banishment in London. He 
| dresses like a dandy, makes his way into 
society, and receives many flowers and kind 
messages from his friends. 


The subscription list for the Horace 


| Greeley statue to be erected in Printing 
House square, in New York, has just been 


published. The names of G. W. Childs and 
James Gordon Bennett figure for $1000 
each, 


Mr. Lamont, a Glasgow critic and an in- 
timate friend of John Ruskin, has received 
a letter from Brantwood, Mr. Ruskin’s res- 
idence, saying that Mr. Ruskin is so ill that 
there is no immediate prospect of his re- 
covery. 

Rider Haggard’s latest novel has been 
much ridiculed by the leading English crit- 
ics, and the sales have been very light. 
Iceland is to be the scene of his next work, 
which will contain many weird elements 
| similar to those which made ‘‘She” popular. 





| A very handsome granite monument has 
| been placed over the grave of Edward Pay- 
| son Roe, the novelist. in the Cornwall vil- 
lage cemetery. Upon it are engraved a 
|number of quotations from his best known 
|works. The monument was erected by 


| Mrs. Roe. 


The house in which Beethoven was born 
has been bought by the people of Bonn, 
and will be restored, as far as possible, to 
its condition at the time of his birth. It 
will then be made a museum, where objects 
illustrating the life and works of the great 
composer may be collected and preserved. 
Joachim is the president of the museum. 


Miss May Fortescue, the English actress 
who obtained fifty thousand dollars dam- 
ages from Lord Cairns in a breach of 
promise trial, some years ago, has just. suc- 
ceeded in winning another case of a similar 
nature against a Mr. Laurence Henry St. 
Paul Moore. On this occasion she was 
content to accept a verdict of one thousand 
five hundred dollars. 


The London Star says that Miss Mary 
Anderson is gradually recovering her health, 
but she is living almost incog. in the out- 
skirts of Hampstead. It was always a 


headquarters were in Brompton she would 
drive up and spend all the summer after- 
noon on the heath, which had the same 
attraction for her that it used to have for 
Charles Dickens. She has collected by this 
time quite a museum of theatrical curiosi- 





Hegner and Eugene d’Albert, the pianists, 
and Sarasate, the violinist, for tours of 
America. 








ties. The trophy she most values is a 
dagger given her by Lady Martin, which 
was always used by the donor when she 
| played Juliet. So it was passed direct to 


FRANKLIN PARK 
LAND 


—AND— 


IMPROVEMENT CO. 


MOODY MERRILL, President. 
ROBERT B. FAIRBAIRN, Treas. 


Authorized Capital, $500,000. 


This Company succeeds and has acquired all the 
valuable property of the late Oakland Garden As 
sociation, fronting the principal entrance to the 
new Franklin Park, and has bonded at a low price 
a large amount of land in the same neighborhoo!. 
It purposes to carry on the general business of a 
Land and Building Company, buying and selling 
Real Estate and advancing money to builders. 

It is believed that with the experience and know! 
edge of real estate of the managers of the com 
pany and with the advance in the value of its 
property that Is sure to follow the completion of 
the new park and the opening of the new line of 
electric cars that the business can be carried on 
very profitably. 

The Legislature by a special act has authorized 
the Company to increase its capital to $500,000, and 
a limited amount of the new stock is now offered 
for sale at the par value, $25 per share, 

Persons desiring to purchase, or wishing addi 
tional information regarding the company, can 
make application at the Company's Office, No. 29 
Pemberton Square, or to 


JOHN PICKERING & MOSELEY, 


BANKERS & BROKERS, 


NO. 40 STATE STREET. BOSTON. 








The Forms of Leaves and their Uses 


Even the most cursory observer of vege- 
table life must have been often struck with 
the various forms of leaves. Why they 
should be so yariously formed does not, 
however, often suggest itself, though there 
is a reason for the special shape and texture 
of almost every leaf in existence. Plants, 
such as grasses, daffodils, and others which 
usually grow in clusters, have generally nar- 
row leaves growing upright, so as not to 
overshadow one another. Other plants, of 
isolated habits, have an arrangement of 
foliage which secures to themselves the 
space of ground necessary for their devel- 
opment. The daisy, dandelion or shepherd's 
purse—which may mostly be seen in pas- 
tures—are examples of this. A circle of 
broad leaves pressed against the ground, 
forming what is known as a rosette growth, 
effectually bars the approach of any other 
plant and keeps clear from all other roots 
the space of ground necessary to its own 
nutriment. Floating leaves, and leaves of 
marsh plants, are usually of simple outline, 
for, having few competitors, they are not 
liable to get in one another's light. Sub- 
merged plants have mostly leaves of narrow 
segments—the reason for which is not very 
well understood, though it is assumed by 
naturalists that it is for the purpose of ex- 
posing as large a surface as possible, in 
order to extract the minute proportion of 
carbonic acid dissolved in a vast bulk of 
water. 

Leaves on the boughs of trees are often 
much divided, so as to fold easily, to pre- 
vent their being rent and torn by high 
winds, while the glossy surface of ever- 
greens is intended to throw off rain and 
dew, which might freeze on them, and so 
cause injury to the tissues within. But the 
hairs on the surface of leaves are perhaps 
the most interesting study of all. With the 
aid of a microscope, the beautiful and sys- 
tematic arrangement of these can be easily 
discerned, and their uses understood. On 
many plants there are glandular hairs, to 
catch or deter small creeping insects; on 
others there are hairs set so as to act as 
effectively against young animals as a spike 
palisade against obtrusive boys; on others, 
hairs which arrest the drops of moisture 
and force them down the leaf-stalk, to 
moisten the earth about the roots; while 
others are protected by a series of poisoned 
stings. The ordinary nettle is an example 
of this, and the beauty and ingenuity of its 
mechanism is truly wonderful. Each net- 
tie hair is armed with a brittle and pointed 





favorite suburb of hers. Even when her | 


siliceous cap, which breaks off in the 
} wound; and the poison is then able to flow 
| out through a tubular hair, from a reservoir 
}at its base. There is scarcely a form of 
leaf but is specially modified by nature for 
| some particular purpose, and the discovery 
| of this purpose is a source of very pleasant 
} and profitable study to young naturalists.— 
| Horticultural Times. 





| Thomas A. Edison claims to need but 
about four hours’ sleep out of the twenty- 


Over 1,500 guineas’ worth of tickets have | Mary Anderson from Helen Faucit with all four, although he sometimes breaks over 
already been sold in London for the great | the associations of a great name. 


| this rule, and feels the worse for it. 
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Ouida’s Queer Ways. 


“| think, by all odds, the most grotesque 
and absurd little creature who ever came to 
London was the novelist Ouida,” said a 
tpondon woman of fashion to a New York 
Sun correspondent. ‘She was here two 
years ago, and there was a constant rein of 
terror among the women until she left; 
everybody was afraid of being put into her 
next book... Talk about her beautiful eyes 
or tempestots manner is talk of the most 
absurd kind. She is almost small enongh 
to be a Gwarf, with no particular color to 
ner eyes or hair, ill-fitting gown, and the 
most extraordinary independence that has 
ever been Known. Instead of stopping 
with the many people who invited her to 
stay with them, she went otf and lived 
alone at the Langham Hotel, because she 
felt that there her movements would be 
unrestricted. She was the great woman of 
the season here, and the most intractable 
and unmanageable one we ever had. She 
went to see whoever interested her without 
waiting for the form of an invitation or 
even an introduction. For instance, one 
day very carly in the atternoon she took an 
umbrella, put ona pair of sturdy walking 
wots, and walked down to the city and all 
around St. Paul’s churchyard and back to 
the Langham Hotel for exercise. Her 
squat little figure attracted some attention 
on the streets, and apparently the physical 
exertion set her brain going, for she made 
ip her mind offhand to go, and see two or 
three people whose names were known to 
her, and to whom she was more or less 


attracted on that account. She came up 
from St. James on her way to the city, 
stopped at Arlington street, and told. the 
man that she wished to see the Marchion- 


The man took Ouida’s 
stairs with it to the 


ss of Salisbury. 
sauntered up 


card 


drawing room, and when he got there, | tickets apply to C. n MEDE. Anes Rouneber 
found that Ouida was stalking calmly along | Steamboat Company's Office, Lincoln Wharf, 
at his heels. As he entered the drawing | Boston. 

room with the card Ouida pushed by him, . 

and went up to the marchioness and shook HY 0 T E L S 0 by 4 E N T 0 
her warmly by the hand. As the marchion- 5 
ess had never seen her, and had not yet SORRENTO, MAINE, 

seen the card, she was rather surprised; NEAR BAR HARBOR. 

put after afew minutes’ pause she was more 


1 less interested in the whimsical novelist, 
and they chatted along for nearly an hour. 
“Then Ouida rose, took her umbrella, 
started to go, and, changing her mind, sat 
down again, and told the marchioness that 
if she would send for Lord Salisbury she 
woula see him. This manner of asking for 
the prime minister of England as though 
he were ke>t on tap as it were, and ready 
to be produced at a moment’s notice to any 
one who cared to drop in at Arlington 
street, was too much for the marchioness. 
She would have stood anything but that; 
but she was the wife of a diplomat, and she 
told Ouida gravely that the marquis had 
gone to Downing street, aud hence could 
not be seen. Thereupon the novelist ex 
pressed a slight regret, siezed her umbrella 
and drifted ont. That was a specimen of 
the way she passed her time in England. It 
is a curious thing, by the way, that a wom- 
an with such a wonderful fount of humor 
as Ouida displays in her little book, “A 
Rainy Month in June,’ should be so utterly 
destitute of humor herself. Once in a 
while, in talking, she is odd and grotesque, 
but never in the least degree witty. I dined 
with her several times, but L never discov- 
ered any of the gleams of humor in her 
talk, which are so prevalent in that odd lit- 
tle book, By the way, before she left she 
announced that there was only one man in 
England who was worth looking at or talk- 
ing to, and he was Oscar Wilde.” 
A Charming Outing. 

Those whose business confines them in 
Boston during the summer can. if they will, 
have even a more delightful time than those 
who have unlimited vacation. The correct 
thing to do is to take the beautiful new 
steamer Kennebec every Friday night at 6 
o'clock at Lincoln Wharf. The next morn- 
ing you are at that delightful place Pop- 
ham Beach. You can stay there three 
whole days, that is till Monday night, and 
then take the boat back to Boston, reaching 
the city Tuesday morning early, and all 
this for only six dollars, including hotel 
fares. 





The Way to Go. 

A most delightful summer trip is to be en- 
joyed by taking one of the steamers that 
leave Lincoln’s wharf on Monday, Tuesday, 
Thursday and Friday at 6 p.m. for the 
Kennebec River, stopping at Bath, Rich- 
mond, Gardner, Hallowell and Augusta. 
This manner of travel is vastly to be pre- 
ferred at this season of the year to the 
stuffy and dusty cars, and no steamers that 
leave Boston are pleasanter, and no com- 
pany looks better after the welfare of its 
passengers than the Kennebec Steamboat 
ine. 


ocean. 


View” or “European” Hotels, $6.00. 
accommodations. 


Dates of Excursions, July 5, 12, 19, and 2, | . 
August 2, 9, 16, 23, and 30, Sept. 6, 18 and 20. } GEORGE G HALL, PROPRIETOR. 
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Nantasket Beach, Mass. 


Is now open to receive transient or permanent | 
guests. The location of the house is the finest on 
the South Shore, situated on Rocky ground on the | 
water's edge, and commanding a fine view of the 


THE IRVINGTON. 


Nantasket Beach Mass. 


W. B. HATHAWAY, Proprietor. 


‘THIS LOK CR.EAM 


OAK GROVE FARM CAFE, 





Buster’ Ss, 
& CHEAPNESS, 
LAT 8 CHEAPNESS, UNEDUALLED, 


NANTASKET. 


SUNDAY TRIPS. 











HAS NO SUPERIOR, 


TRY IT AT 





413 Washington Street. 





This house is situated near Strawberry Hill» 


Steamers leave Rowe's Wharf (weather permit. 





close to the water’s edge. Trains stop at the door; 
accommodations first-class in every respect. Fine 
wn Tennis grounds. 2 
WM. J, WALSHE, Proprietor. 





From BOSTON to 


POPHAM BEACH. 


Excursions will be made from BOSTON to POP.- 
HAM BEACH, MAINE, every FRIDAY, from 
July 5 to Sept. 20. Leave Lincoln Wharf, Boston, | 
on new steamer KENNEBEQO, of the Kennebec | 
Steamboat Line, Friday evening at 6 o'clock, arrive | 
at Popham Beach Saturday morning at 4 o'clock. 
Leave Popham Beach at 6.30 Monday evening and 
arrive in Boston at 5 o’clock Tuesday morning, | 
iving three full days at the Beach. Fare for the | 
tound Trip, including board at either the “Ocean | 


First-class | 


Pop- 


ham Beach has the finest scenery in the country | 
and first-class hotels. 








Now open for permanent an. transient guests. 
Finely furnished rooms, first-class beds, a cuisine 
noted for its superiority, electric Jights, pure | 
water and perfect drainage; delightfully located, 


commanding a wide ocean view and grand monn- 


tain scenery. Every facility fordriving, yachting, | 
sailing, fishing, games, ete. Music furnished by a | 
profeasional orchestra. } 
For plans and prices address FRE D.C.CAMP, | 
Manager, Hotel Sorrento, Sorrento, Me. | 
AS ae a : | Frenchman’s Bay & 
I lans may he had | Mt. Desert Land eas 
also at 17 Milk Street, . a 
Room 2 Water Co., 
- Proprietors. 





Old Orchard Beach, 


OCEAN HOUSE. 


Has been leased by Mr. CHESTER BALL, formerly 
proprietor of the Central House and the Pawnee 
House of Co » City, Mass., whose long expe- 
rience in the hotel business is a guarantee to the 
patrons of this house for first-class table, good 
service, andevery possible attention. 
The location of this well-known house is unsur- 
assed. Itis far enough back from the shore to 
almost free from Fogs. At the same time it is 
in full view of the Beach, and opposite the Old 
Orchard House. Wide piazzas extend around the 
entire house. The house contains 200 rooms. 
An orchestra wil! furnish music for the season, 
and entertainments of a nigh character will be 
given from time to time. he ball-room is the 





aE er anpaes: ; 30 -. | First-Class. Fine table, desirable rooms 
EXCURSIONS Horse-cars to and from all the Depots and all 
| parts of the city pass the door. 


BOSTON HOTELS. 


ting): 


REVERE HO. ee eds Act 3s 220) 
3.30, 5.00, 6. .M. arn 8.55, 11.20 A. M., 
BOSTON. 12.50, 2.20, 3.50,5.35,640P.M. 
For HULL (Y. C. Pier) at 10.45 A. M.,2.30 P. M. 
Return 1.00, 5.30 P. M. 
For NANTASKET by Boat, 9.30, 10.30 A. M., 
’ 12.30, 2.20, 3.30, 5.00, 6.15 P.M. Return 8 00, 
J. F. MERROW & CO., Proprietors. 11.00 A. M,, 12.80, 2.00, 8.30, 5.00, 6.20 P. M. 
For DOWNES LANDING at 10.45 A. M.,, 2.30, 6.80 








ges .M. Return 8.40 A, M,, 12.45, 5.15 P. M. 
PARKER HOUSE, J ro Wikcitiitartin' i. itinry 8) a, a 
‘or } § » by boat and rail, via Pember. 
BOSTON. ton at 9.30, 10.45 <i M., 12.80, 2.30, 3.30, 5.00, 
=UROPEAN PLAN. Hy ray oe 11.02 A. M., 12.32, 2.02, 3.30, 
BECKMAN & PUNCEARD, Fare by Boat or Boat and Rall, 25 cts. 
Proprietors. each way. 





Round trip tickets with admission to Melville 
Garden, 80 cents. 
G. P. CUSHING, General Manager. 
June 15, 1889. 


FOR KENNEBEC RIVER. 
4 TRIPS A WEEK. 

Steamers Kennebec, Capt. Jason Collins, and Star 
of the East, Capt. W. J. Baker, willleave Lincoln’s 
Wharf, Boston, a3 MONDAY, TUESDAY, 
THURSDAY aud FRIDAY, at 6 o'clock P. M., for 
Bath, Richmond, Gardner, Hallowell and Augusta, 


connecting at Bath with steamers for Boothbay. 
CHAS. H. HYDE, Agent. 


ADAMS HOUSE. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Washington Street, Boston. 





YOUNG'S HOTEL. 
ERROPEAN PLAN. 


Opp. Head of State Street, Boston. 
Entrance for Ladies, Court St., near Washington 
J. R. WHIPPLE. Provrietor. 


HOTEL WINTHROP. 








AMUSEMENTS, 
Bowdoin and Allston Streets, Boston. | - — + 
Beacon Hill, State H ic . 
acted for its exeaiiont table call acheraie pete” BOSTON MUSEU M bs 
RIE TE na ape aden , MANAGES. 0... cesececsese 00 0see0 MR, R. M. FIELD 
COOLIDGE HOUSE. PERFORMANCES 


147 147 
Little Lord Fauntleroy. 


“The greatest success known to the stage 
of this country.” 


BOWDOIN SQUARE, - - BOSTON. 


WwW. P. COMER, Proprietor. 


THE NEW VICTORIA, 


“The Delmonfco of Boston.” 
Cor. of Dartmouth & Newbury Sts., 
On the route of the Blue Cars marked “Vendome.” 


BARNES & DUNKLER, Proprietors. 
CHARLES A. GLEASON, Manager 


Hotel Bellevue, 
BEACON STREET. BOSTON. 
EUROPEAN PLAN 


8. R. SMITH, Manager. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
Boylston and Clarendon Streets, 


The Brunswick is the finest hotel structure in New 
England. mn ay of modern in all its appoint- 
ments; elegantly finished ; kept on the American 
Jan. Location Guenrenesed. Dartmouth street, 
— avenue and Back Bay cars pass the 
hotel every three minutes. 

BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


With this its 18th Week. 


sar t5Oth Performance July 17th. 





GAIETY and BIJOU. 


WASHINGTON STREET 545 
BR. F. BTR... ccccccesecs -Proprietor and Manager. 


THE BARON. 


By the GAIETY OPERA CO., 


543 





—AND— 


THE MIDGET TRIO. 





largest connected with any summer resort in New 
England. 

Rates have been graded from $2.00 to $2.50 per 
day, according to the size and location of rooms. 
Special terms will be made to parties taking 
rooms previous to August Ist. For further infor- 
mation address 

CHESTER BALL & CO., 


Proprietors. 


aCk Hck HOUSE, 


NANTASKET, MASS. 


OPENED JUNE Ii7th. 








This house is situated on Jerusalem Road, 
and the situation cannot be excelied in New Eng- 
tand. The beautiful modern house formerly 
ewned and occupied by 8. S. Rowe, situated direct- 
ly opposite the Black Rock will be added to this 
hotel. The annex contains 17 large rooms with 
modern conveniences. 

Applications for rooms can be made at 
Hotel Bellevue, 17 Beacon Street, Boston. 


RK. SMITH, Manager. 


CUSHING HOUSE, 


HINGHAM, MASS. 


& comfortable home can be found atthe above 
house for the summer; good stable connected. 


GEORGE CUSHING, Proprietor. 











Carpets Cleaned BOSTON GARPET CLEANING CO. 


8 & 10 HUNNEMAN ST, 


Orders by Mail or Telephone 195-4, Roxbury. 


Also Taking Up, Fitting, Sewing and Laying. 


3c. per Yard. 


BOSTON, 





Proprietors Prices 10, 15, 20 and 25 Cents. 
TREMONT HOUSE PILLING’S WORLD'S MUSEUM. 
AMERICAN PLAN: _ The Great Resort. 


Tremont & Beacon Sts., Boston. 
H. M. HARTSHORN & CO. 


ah. 


Admission 10 cts" 





nl 


NEW YuURK HOTELS. 


Union Square Hotel & Hotel Dam, 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. Both hotels oeeeenne? 
are most centrally and delightfully } D 
the heart of the Metropolis, pogneenng all rp 
and sanitary improvements, and are elegantly fur- 
nished throughout. The restaurant and dining 
hall, including table service, and attention, unsur- 

assed by any in the country. Ho se-cars to and 
from almost every section of the city pass the 
door every few seconds. 

DAM & DE REVERE, Proprietors. 


THE GEDNEY HOUSE 


Broadway and 40th St., New York. 
EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Rooms $1.00 per Day and upward. 
BRUGH & DeHKLYN, <- - Propricters 


ST. DENIS, 


NEW YORK. 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST. 
CEUROPEAN PLAN.) 
Reoms $1 per Day and upwards. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR. - - - - Proprietor 











SUMMER RESORTS. 





CLIFTON HOUSE, 
MARBLEHEAD, MASS., 


Will open JUNE 18th, under the management of 
WARE & ROSE. Thoroughly refitted; perfect 
system of sewerage; unsurpassed in accommoda- 
tions and location; first-class tabie. Inquire at 45 
Milk street, Room 3, Saturdays, from 12 to 1. Post- 
office address, Clifton, Mass. Take cars for Clifton 
on Bastert ENJAMIN P, WAKE, } -, 

STEPHEN E. ROSE, | Proprietors. 


ARLINGTON HOUSE, 


NANTASKET BEACH. 


Our Aa gael Clam Bakes in the old style, on 
hea rocks. Dinners, 50 cents each; one-half 
rates for children. 8. L. CHESSMAN & CO.2 














DOWNER LANDING, HINGHAM, MASS. 


ROSE STANDISH HOUSE, 


FIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL. 
SEASON 1889. OPENS SAT., JUNE 15. 
Most accessible to Boston of any summering place; 
| combines seaside and country. Reached by steam- 
| er—cool, no dust—or by rail to Hingham. Address 
J. W. G. GILMAN, 14 Bromfield St., Boston. 

Hours 12to 1. Room 6. 














Se SET are 
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HELEN HUNT JACKSON. 





That circumstances tend to make mn 
and women, to arouse to action their latent 
talent, needs no better proof than that fur- 
nished by the life and work of that noted 
and gifted author, Helen Hunt Jackson. 
Born, educated, married and left a widow 
in New England, she may properly be called 
a daughter of that favored land which has 
given to the world so many illustrious 
names in philosophy, history and song; yet 
she is so closely identified with the litera- 
ture of the West, so much came from her 
nen in its praise—such beautiful tributes in 
praise of mountain, prairie and stream— 
that the people of that locality may be par- 
doned for claiming her as their own. 

Left, as she was, to mourn the loss of 
husband and children at the age of thirty- 
four, she found expression for her grief in 
her first poem, ‘‘Lifted Over,” a beautiful 
bit ef blank verse, in which one finds more 
true faith and trusting confidence than in 
any of her other works, unless in the last 
she wrote, just four days before she died. 
This poem, ‘‘A Last Prayer,” is a fitting 
death-song of this sweet singer. 

A short time before she died—August 12, 
1885—in answer to a telegram from Mr. 
Niles, of Roberts Brothers, Boston, who 
had told her of some remedies he desired 
her to try, she wrote :— 

“Pear Mr. Niles: Thanks for your tele- 
gram today received. All those were tried 
long ago, and to please my husband I have 
now had the best allopathist in the city, a 
man of world-wide reputation, to consult. 
There is nothing to be done, and I suppose 
I have but a few days to live. I shall be 
thankful to be released. . . Good by. 
Many thanks for all your long good-will 
and kindness. I shall look in on your new 
rooms some day, be sure, but you won't see 
me. Good by.” 


The noblest work, in novel form, of her 
busy life, was Ramona. Of this book she 
wrote to Mr. Niles: ; 

“T suppose it was Aldrich who said I'd 
never write anything else as good as Ra- 
mona. He is right. Nobody knows it 
half so wellasI do. I did not write that 
book. It was written through me. I told 
you, did I not. I wrote it faster than I 
can copy! It was an almost terrifying ex- 
perience—only fourteen weeks—and twice 
or three times I stopped and did other 
work for a bit of money I needed—(the 
Hunter Cats and short stories)—and never 
did I write one word after 1 p.m. I dared 
not let myself break over hours—not till 
the last chapter did I do it. That I wrote 
the last words of in the afternoon, and 
when it was done [ put my head down on 
my desk and cried. No—Aldrich is right— 
it was a unique piece of work. My life- 
blood went into it—all I had thought, felt 
and suffered for jive years on the Indian 
question. I shall never write another 
novel.” 


Although this was spoken at the time 
with determination, she was at work upon 
another novel at the time of her death. 
The book, Zeph, was so a that 
one can readily carry the plan of the work 
to a happy termination. It is no secret 
now that two of the best volumes in the 
No Name series, Mercy Philbrick’s Choice 
and Hetty’s Strange History, are from her 
pen. Her Colorado Sketches have been 
adopted as a_ travellers’ hand-book, so 
graphically does it describe the places she 
visited. As a writer for children she stands 
well at the head, and The Prince’s Little 
Sweetheart, written asa fairy tale, is one 
that any child will enjoy, while under the 
surface of the story there is a satire upon 
love and marriage that is keenly true to 
life. 

For nearly twenty years she was the 
favored of all parts of the country. She 
was the daughter of Prof. Nathan Fisk, of 
Amherst College, and at twenty-one years 
of age married Captain Edward B. Hunt, 
an officer in the United States Army. He 
was killed October 2, 1863, at Brooklyn, 
while experimenting with an invention of 
his own construction. Within two years 
from this time her boys had died and she 
was left a heart-broken woman. During 
the autumn of 1878 she visited Colorado in 
search of health, and soon made it her 
home. Here she met Mr. W. 8. Jackson, 
of Colorado Springs, and in 1875 became 
his wife. It was while living here that her 
attention was drawn to the systematic rob- 
bing and killing of Indians, and she rallied 
all her powers of tongue and pen and gave 
to the world A Century of Dishonor. 
President Arthur appointed her a special 
Indian commissioner, and she madea report 
to the government of the condition of 
affairs in to the Mission Indians of 
California that would do much credit to a 
statesmar. 


She was thoroughly in love with the 
West, and espec with that portion of 
the country aro the Cheyenne falls. 
During her ten years’ residence in Colorado, 
Cheyenne canyon was her favorite haunt. 
She used to say that Colorado Springs had 
nine places of worship, naming as the ninth 
Cheyenne canyon. 

She was temporarily interred in San Fran- 
ctsco, and as a funeral service the Rev. 
Horatio Stebbins read the ‘‘Last words,” 


the beautiful poem that closes her volume 
of verses. 

‘Tt was in the month of Novembor,” 
says a writer, in speaking of her death, 
% the little funeral train of six mourn- 
ers moved up through the precipitous path- 
way of Cheyenne canyon, and with loving 
hands laid in her final resting-place this 
gifted, noble woman, whose request was 
that her last sleep should be in this beauti- 
ful ‘Cradle of Peace.’ 


“ ‘and had she not high honors? 
The hillside for her pall, 

To He in state while angels wait, 
With stars for tapers tall.’ ” 


Said a recent visitor to her grave: ‘It 
was no small matter, that climb; and the 
stoutest of us stopped often. On level 
ground again for a moment, we crossed the 
even stream where it slides along above the 
highest fall, and then commenced the most 


the face of Cheyenne mountain. The nar- 
row footpath weaves and doubles itself in 
and out, back and forth, but up ever. The 
loose gravel and wet sand furnished an in- 
secure foothold, with only an occasional 
bush to reach down a helping hand. But 
we set our teeth firmly and struggled on till 
we reached the top. There we stood ‘neath 
the dripping pines of old Cheyenne moun- 
tain, looking down with pride upon the 
seven misty falls, the winding gorge and 
the valley beyond. Only a step or two to 
the right and we stand by the grave of 
Helen Hunt Jackson. Reverently we bend 
above it to read the many inscribed cards 
left among the stones and flowers which 
marked the grave. As we stood there in 
the wind and rain while the ‘dark rack 
drove o’erhead,’ the great mountains seemed 
changed to cathedral walls, the thunder of 
the falls to organ music, and the savage 
rocks and pines to a congregation, wailing 
above the bier of their sister worshiper. 


**Call it not vain; they do not err 
Who say that when the poet dies 
Mute Nature mourns her worshipper 

And celebrates the obsecuies.’”’ 


She whose later years had been passed 
among the mountains, and whose place of 
worship was this, her burial ground, she 
who in life had found so much to love-and 
write about in the wild beauty of the falls, 
the mountain peaks, the rocks, the flowers 
and birds, could not have been satisfied to 
die had she not known that her last long 
sleep would be in this place so dear to her. 
The grave is overgrown with kinnikinnick, 
the ‘‘Indians’ evergreen,” a vine she most 
particularly loved because of its tenacity to 
life, its bright scarlet berries, and, above 
all, its traditional solace to the red man. 

Away up there, far above the busy world, 
where falling waters made for her the 
sweetest music, where the mountains in all 
the rocky grandeur of primeval nature 
found expression in the songs of her poetic 
soul, they laid her poor, tired body to rest; 
there the sound of the falls she loved so 
well forever sings her mournful requiem.— 
A. M. Hendee, in Daughters of America. 





FEMALE NAMES. 


If we look back to the time of our grand- 
mothers and great-aunts we find that be. 
sides Elizabeth, Mary, and Anne, there were 
Margaret, Emma, Caroline, Sarah, Jane, 
Martha, Sophia, Susan, Maria, Matilda, 
Louisa, Rebecca, Phebe, Ruth, Lydia, 
Charlotte, and other names. Bridget, Doro- 
thea, Chloe, Cicely, and Tabitha, belong 
perhaps to an earlier generation. But some 
thirty years ago such names were voted to 
be common; and Constance, Florence, 
Beatrice, Blanche, Alice, Adeline, Maud, 
Mabel, Sybil, Muriel, Grace, Isabel, Milli- 
cent and Gertrude became the fashion. 

It was the custom for English people to 
have more that one Christian name before 
the reign of Geo: the Third. Two or 
more names wer? first used by the Court, 
and the fashior soon spread all over the 
country, though at first it was considered 
presumptuous for a person of low degree to 
confer more than one name on his child. 
The conjunction of Anna with Maria was 
considered aristocratic, but is no longer so. 
Mary Anne also was a novelty, but is now 
common in the extreme; and ladies who 
have been so christened prefer to write 
Marian or Marianne. Some ladies even 
affect the French form of Mary, and insist 





on being called Mane. There is a tendency 
to turn y into ie in all names; even the 
pretty, homely Fanny expects to be Fannie 
now. The combination of Annie with 
other names was very usual at one time, 
there being Frances Anne, Sarah Anne, 
Margaret Anne and Julia Anne, this last 
having often in the pronunciation an r in- 
serted for cockney euphony; as also did 
Jemima Ann, a name by no means uncom- 
mon. 

The lower class Welch are fond of many 
fanciful names. On one occasion, when 
driving in a byway in North Wales, we 
had to pull up suddenly that a little urchin, 
making mud pies in the road, who was 
\shrieked at as Victoria Jemima, might be 
pulled out of the way. This induced us to 
|inguire concerning female names in the 
| Principality, and we found in the very 
‘family in which we inquired three giris 





serious part of the ascent, the scramble up | 


-_ 








| 
LeBOSQUET BROS., 82 Union St., Boston 
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named respeetively Averina 
|Euphemia Angelina, and Estella Lavinia. 
| Alas! their cognomen was only Jones. 
History and literature supply us with the 
| names that have been in use in England in 
jallages. It is perhaps the infernor authors 
who give us the best idea of the particular 
|Mames that areip fashion at the time they 
write. They endeavor to create an interest 
in their characters by giving them fine 
|names; whereas a good writer will create 
\a character that will give a halo to the 
jname chosen for it. When Chauser wrote 
\‘*Up rose the sun and up rose Emily,” 
|he made for us a picture that we forever 
| connect with the name of Emily. We im- 
| agine an Emily must be a bright, happy and 
|industrious girl. We can only think of 
| Rosalind as Shakespeare’s saucy, witty, 
courageous, true-hearted girl in doublet and 
|hose; of Miranda as the innocent, modest 
creature who was not ashamed to show her 
jlove; of Portia as the rather strong-minded 
|young lady who wanted to prove her hus- 
band’s love; of Juliet as the sentimental 
girl. 

Ben Johnson brought the pretty classical 
name Earine into English use. But this 
name loses its beauty when it is mispro- 
nounced, as it often is by those unacquaint- 
ed with the classics. It should be in four 
syllables, with the accent on the second. 
But that it is turned into two syllables by 
educated people is evident; for when it was 
adopted by a late novelist for one of his 
| heroines, it was denounced by a reviewer in 

& paper supposed to be written for the 
upper classes as ‘*savoring of a barber's 
| unguent. 
Richardson’s names, Clarissa and Pamela, 
|remind us of Watteau shepherdesses. But 
from an autograph letter of Richardson in 
the possession of Mrs. Charles Kingsley, it 
would seem that the romance of Richard- 
son’s youth was connected with a lady 
named Clarissa. 

Fielding is content with the very plainest 
names. When he wrote ‘‘Joseph Andrews” 
as a parody on ‘‘Pamela,” and to counteract 
the effect of Richardson’s style he no doubt 
purposely made the names plain in contrast 
to Richardson’s. Miss Burney was fond of 
long-sounding names, and calls one of her 
novels ‘‘Evelina.” 

Miss Austen made use of Emma, Jane, 
Susan, Harriet, Elizabeth, Charlotte, and 
such names. Coleridge made the pretty 
name of Christabel familiar to us. 

Charles Lamb wrote some amusing lines 
concerning the name of Frances, in an 
album of a lady of that name. After re- 
marking that the name suits either man or 
woman, he says— 

She who this twin title decks 
Combines what’s good in either sex; 
Unites—how very rare the case is !— 
Masculine sense to female graces ; 
And quitting not her proper rank, 

{s both in one—Fanny and Frank. 

The female novelists of the present day 
have exhausted almost every form of female 
appellation; and the worse the writer, the 
more far-fetched and high-flown are the 
names. This will cause a reaction in favor 
of plain names aga 

The names of the .Royal Family are 
always in favor, but it is curious that the 
Queen’s first name, Alexandrina, has never 
been much used; especially as she was in 
her early childhood known by it. That of 
the Princess of Wales was very quickly 
adopted. 3 

But whether names are pretty or ugly, 
common or fanciful, how few ladies there 
are who are not called by some pet word. 
A stately Elizabeth or a strong-minded 
Frances are perhaps addressed in the family 
circle by names that are not in any way 
connected with those given at their bap- 
tism, such as Tootums, or Dumps or Wid- 
jums, or some other ridiculous words. 
What lady when she is engaged to be mar- 
ried does not have some secret pet name by 


which she is known to her lover?—Exr- 
change. 


Mr. Samuel D. Curtis and Miss Sallie 
Murphy were married the other day in 
Guildford, O., as the local paper says,‘‘after 
a tedious courtship of fifteen years, which 


was borne with Christian fortitude and 
tern p wane 2 
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265 Washington SL., Boston 
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; N.B.—Any order sent to this Agency wil! t» 
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the home office in New Or'ans. 
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| TEMPERANCE. 
As a result of the great revival in Rich 
mond, Va., it is said that the liquor dealers 


| have lost thirty per cent of their custom. 
| The ‘*tAnne M. Kellogg Memorial Hall, 


j at Chautauqua, is completed and the room 
| forthe W. C. T. U. will be furnished and 


| ready for use by July 1. 


| It is claimed on reliable authority that 
| the Knights of Labor in Nebraska, fifteen 
| thousand strong, have decided almost unan 
|imously to support the prohibitory amend. 
| ment. 


| It being established beyond question that 
| Miss Kate Field is a paid agent for the Cal. 


}ifornia Viticultural commission, the Chan 
| tauqua management has requested her not 
j}to appear on the assembly platform the 


| coming season. 


It is reported that the friends of temper. 
ance in Ireland are about to erect in th 
Irish metropolis a public statue of Father 
Mathew, apostle of temperance, and they 
are also planning to establish a total absti- 
nence hall in every city and town of the 
country. 


A wealthy New Jersey friend of the W 
|C. T. U. has offered the society two valua- 
|ble lots near the famous Delaware Water 
| Gap and also stone for a large building, on 
}condition that a kind of home or eastern 
| headquarters for the organization be there 
erected. 





| Trying to abolish or diminish the evils of 

the liquor traffic by making the whiskey 
| seller pay a high license is ike muzzling a 
}mad dog’s tail to prevent hydrophobia. 
| The bite is on the other end. The only sure 
remedy is to kill the dog.— Christian States- 
man. 


Dr. Norman Kerr, a well-known scientitic 
man and a most careful statistician, de- 
clares that the loss of life by the drink 
plague in England for a year is at least 
120,000 lives, being as many every year as 
were lost altogether through the ‘‘great 
plague” of 1666. 


Dr. S. G. Howe, reporting on idiocy 
says: ‘Out of 359 idiots, 99 were the chil- 
dfen of confirmed drunkards. But this 
does not tell the whole story by any means, 
since by ‘drunkard’ is meant a_ person 
known as an habitual and incurable sot. 
By careful inquiry as to the number of 
idiots whose parents were known to be 
temperate persons, not one-quarter can be 
so considered.” 


An Absent Minded Marriage. 





‘Tam extremely distrait,” said Baron de 
Bourgoing to his guests, ‘‘and my marriage 
was the result of my absence of mind 
When I was a young man I fell in love with 
a charming girl I used to meet at balls and 
parties. I found out that she reciprocated 
my sentimeuts, and obtained her permission 
to speak to her father. The next morning 
I called on him, was shown into his study, 
and presented myself as a suitor for his 
daughter’s hand. The old gentleman seemed 
surprised at first, but when I assured him 
of the sincerity and stability of my affec- 
tions he offered no further objections, and, 
accepting me as his son-in-law, sent for his 
daughter. As the door opened [I ran to 
meet my flancee. It was another young 
lady—your mother, my child”—he continued, 
suavely smiling on Mile. de Bourgoing. ‘‘! 
had abstractedly come to the wrong house, 
pressed my suit with the father, and bee! 
given the wrong wife; but of course | 
could not retract or put uponthe young 
person the indignity of refusing her. She 
did not live long,” he added, with great 
serenity. ‘‘Pray, take more wine.” 








oGus New Portarores.— The greater 
part of the alleged new potatoes that the 
people are buying and eating nowadays are 
not new at all, and have not been since 4 
year ago. Some fellow has discovered 3 
way of making old potatoes look new by 
soaking them in a preparation that makes 
the rough outer skin peel off and leaves 
only the smooth inner skin, like that of 4 
new potato. The small potatoes are picked 





out, and when they have been treated i0 
this way cannot be told from the really 
new ones except by an experienced ey¢. 
They won't scrape, however, like the res! 
article, and have to be peeled.—N. Y. Sun. 
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LIBERTY SQUARE 


DINING ROOMS. 


MISS K. A. BOLTON, Proprietor. 
A SPECIALTY MADE OF SALADS. 


Everett Spring Water Served to Patrons. 
107 WATHR STREET, BOSTON. 





If you have Dyspepsia take . 


Hal's Aromatic vga 


If you are troubled with Nervousness take 


Ham's Aromatic —{nvigorator. 


If you are subject to Headaches take 


Ham's Aromatic {nvigorator. 


if you have Kidney Complaint take 


Ham's Aromatic Invigorator, 


If you wish to cure yourself of Intemperance take 


Ham's Aromatic Invigorator. 


If vou want health and vigor take 


Ham's Aromatic Invigorator. 


For Sale by all Druggists. 
HEATH & MURRAY, Gen. N. E. Agents 


277 Washington Street, Boston. 











For Sale by 
Grocers and Marketmen, 


C.S.OBER & Co. 


Manufacturers, 
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Herbert E. Small, M.D. 
HOTEL PARTHIA, 
690 SHAWMUT AVE., BOSTON. 
wes eure from 1 to 4, and 
9P.M. 


genture from 4to6 P. M. 











ARM TO LET IN HINGHAM consisting of 
about 20 acres of mowing, pasture, and tillage 
land, under good cultivation: within 10 minutes 
of Steamboat wharf, Downer Landing, and 
15 minutes from steam cars. Fine estate 
mod ultry farm and market farming; excellent 
arket for products. Address 


A. B. C., 
__ Commonwealth Offiee, 25 Bromfield ‘Street. 


E W. 0. WHISKEY 


YEARS OLD, STRICTLY PURE, AT 

PER GALLON. ORDERS BY MAIL p< 

9 ven PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
DIXON BROS., 





BOS STON COMMON WEALTH. 
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OUR CELEBRATED 


CRAWFORD SHOES 


Can be obtained only at our following 


Crawford Shoe Stores : 


No. 611 Washington St. Boston. 
Under United States Hotel, 

No. 38 Park Square, i 
No. 45 Green Street, - 
No. 2164 Washington St. Roxb’y 
No. 56 Main St., Charlestown 


ALSG IN 


PROVIDENCE, HARTFORD, 

NEW HAVEN, NEW YORK, 
BROOKLYN, PHILADELPHIA 

BALTIMORE & WASHINGTON, D.C 


BOUVE, CRAWFORD & CO. 


MAKERS OF 


The Crawford Shoe. 


American Sanitary sociation, 


Manufacturers of Disinfectants: 


LIQUID CARBOLIC, © aot A SOAP, 
CARBOLIC URINAL CAKE 
Cc ARBOLIC CMYSTALS, NAPTHALINE, 
ARBOLIC POWDER 
CARBOLIC MOTH CAKES, 
MOUNTAIN WAX FLAKES, 
CARBOLATE OF LIME. 
MOTHALINE WAX FLAKES, 
MAGIC INSECT POWDER. 
In cases of Cholera, Small Pox, Yellow Fever 
and all cther contagious diseases, en the powder 
in vessels about the room, ill purify Water 
Closets, Sinks, Drains, Celiare. Stables, Garbage 
Receptacles, and all places w here foul odors ex- 
ist. It will drive away Water Bugs and all other 
vermin from the house. 


S Cc. BIXBY, Sole Agent, 


114 Broad Street, Boston, Mass., U. 8. A. 

















SMOKE 6. C. A. 


IF YOU WANT A GOOD10-CENT CIGAR. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
FACTORY—376 Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 


WATER BUGS 


—AND— 

ROACHES. 
Clear them out wi our 
EXT E RBMINATOR. 
Foe mttame No trouble to use. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or 
mone 3 refunded. 50c, By 


“SARNARD & CO., 
459 Washington st. 


CARPET CLEANING. 


A reliable place to have | our Carpets and Ru 
carefully aed thoroughly cleaned, refitted and lata. 
Hair Mattresses, Feather ee ‘and Pillows ren- 
ovated in first-class manner. tt are — 
with Moths, Buffalo Bu 8; Water 

cali atthe ‘COMMON EA LTH” 6 STEAM SCAR. 
PET BEATING AND CLEANSING WORKS, 
Huntington Ave., cor. Longwood Ave., Boston. 


WM. RACTLIFFE, Proprietor. 














DOR 


Odora Preparations. .:: 


Opora Barn Powper, Boxed, 8 ounce, > 





50 cts. 16 ounce, $1.00. 
OporA SHAMPOO POWDER, 25 cts. 
OporRA TooTH PowpeErR, 25 cts. 
Opora Sacnet PowpeEr, 25 cts. 


25 cts. 


All the ODORA preparations are high) 
fumed and absolutety perfect in every part = a 
preserving the beauty of the complexion, tee 
and hair. 
and no lady can afford to be without them, as they 
enhance the comfort as.well as the beauty of the 
person. 

Invaluable to tourists and travelers. 

At druggists, or sent on a. of price by the 
proprietors. A beautiful book 

R. H. McDONALD seen STORE, 


Cor. Aseria iee and Chariton Ste., NEw YORK 


HOW TO MAKE 


S 





‘ADIPO-MALEN E. 


} E. MARSH & C%_, Madison Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 





$100 REWARD. 


TUTTLE’S ELIXIR 


chien MAN AND BEAST. 
For colic, spavins, ringpone | 
cockle joints, contrac 


shoe boils, when first started, | 
callous of all kinds; willcure | 
in seven cases out of ten. li 
relieve in every case, and will 
guarantee satisfaction or 
oaney omens onre 
8 eB adap’ or 
When oeiein Cholera 
Morbus and Diarrhea. 
Send for circular. 4 errr | 
— t. Sold by Druggists and 
Grocers. 





Boston, 
Mase. 


JAMES E. HOOPER, 


—— DEALER IN—— 


UPRIGHT STEAM BOILERS 
4to 8H.P. 


Steam and 
Gas Fittina 
Attended to. 


ent. for Parson’s 
ir Jet Tube 
Cleaners. Steam 
Blowers, etc., etc. 
Province Court, 
as Province 





send for descrip- 
tive circular to above 
address. 
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aolomDupre Clinique, 16% t 8t, Boston. 
Office Hours from 9 to 6, and 7 to 9 evenings; 

and from 10 to 12 Sundays. 


GEO. E. CROSBY & CO, 
Book Printers 


No. 383 Washington Street. 

















41 and 42 Commercial W hart. 


Largest, cleanest and bee equipped shop n the 
State. 


elety Printingof all kinds bbing. 








three-quarters bound, full-bound 
plain full-bound bands, and extra full-bound 
ends and bands. 


™ spring back, raised sewing bands, 
rly leather binding, with Russia end and centre 
They completely furnish a toilet ene, bands. 


knotted cords, curbs, splint, | !sfactorily convincing. 


This Bixir | 





Book Binding. 


Blank books are noted’ as half-bound, 
leather, 





A half-bound book is usually smooth fin- 


ish, tight leather back and paper or cloth 
sides. 


Three-quarter binding has raised cords, 
back of Russia leather, heavy tar- 
and cloth-covered sides, with leather 


corners. 


A full-bound book is usually all-leather 


back and sides, raised cords and spring 


back, and the cost of manufacture is about 


Opora Face Powper (flesh or white), the same as three-quarter binding. 


A full-bound end and band book has a 
full- 


Extra full-bound end and band books 
cover the entire back with Russia and a 
large portion of the sides, with extra rais- 
ing and finishing on the back and sides. 


A woman with faculty is possessed of six 
senses instead of five. Nothing daunts her. 
In these days of painting and papering, of 
cleaning and renovating, if the men disap- 
point her she seizes brush and paste-pot, 
and does the work herself. She is equally 
at home entertaining her guests in the par- 
lor and preparing their dinner in the kitchen. 
She can carry on a delicate diplomatic affair 
requiring tact and discretion, and, on occa- 
sion, can go straight to the point without 
any diplomacy whatever. Other people’s 
bread is sometimes heavy and other people’s 
dinners burn—hers never. Other people are 
burdened and oppressed by their spring 
sewing. She did hers last fall. What is 
her lucky sixth sense, indeed, but the talent 
for organizing and arranging work, and car- 
tying it through successfully, which the 
faculty gifted being has by nature as a 
royal dower?—2x. 





CREMATION IN Panis.—Everything is 
| being done in Paris to induce people to 
jhave their dead bodies burned. A new 
crematory has just been constructed, ac- 
cording to the plans of M. Geuilard, a 
|municipal counsellor. This furnace is en- 
| tirely of brick, and its partition-walls have 
in their entire length a series of holes which 
| give passage to large metallic tubes through 
which gas is let in by force, having been 
pumped into the furnace by means of com- 
| pressed air. The temperature under such 
| conditions is as high as 1,800 deg. to 1,400 
‘deg. The results obtained have been sat- 
In thirty-five min- 
utes an entire sheep weighing fifty kilos 
and placed in a wooden box, was reduced 
to ashes, without the slightest smoke or 
smell.—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 











THE Anenannets OF nie, AVERY IN BRAZIL. 
—It is a little singular that the late conser- 
|vative ministry of Brazil should have op- 
posed the granting of compensation to ex- 
siaveholders for their emancipated slaves 
while the liberals favored the plan. In 
consequence the slaveholders in parliament 
have gone over to the liberals and over- 
thrown the conservative ministry. Premier 
Alfredo of the latter party will make no ap- 
peal to the people on the issue, and the 
slaveholders will probably secure a large 
sum from the imperial treasury in exchange 
for their ‘‘property” destroyed by the state. 





Professor Sayce has found in a quarry on 
the Nile an inscription in Greek which es- 
tablishes the date when the great pylon or 
gateway before the temple of Edfu was re- 
stored or enlarged. It reads: ‘‘In the 
eleventh yegr of Antoninus we cut the great 
stones eleven cubits in length for the pylon 
of the Lord Apollo and the Lady Isis.” 
The engineer was Apollonios, the son of 


_ | Petesthius. 





The famous leaning tower of Pisa has 
been put up for sale by lottery. The munic- 
ipality. of Pisa having become greatly 
straitened for money on account of expen- 
sive improvements, offers the tower for sale 
in order to prevent the town hall from 
being seized, and has adopted the method 
of a lottery so as to get the highest price 
possible. 





BD Agents wanted to canvass for the 
BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. Cash 
commissions paid. Address Commonwealth 
Publishing Company, 25 Bromfield Street, 
Boston. 





Bosron, Jan. 2, 1886. 

Dr. 8. A. Tuttle, Dear Sir,—I have used 
your liniment for rheumatism with the best 
of results. I was afflicted with a bad knee 
that made it difficult to walk. After trying 
all well-known remedies without relief, I 
was induced to try yours, and must say it 
is the best I ever used, and has thoroughly 
cured me, and I heartily recommend it to 











AB Ity made of 1 Pamphlet, La Law and fe | all afflicted with pain of any kind. 


W. H. WHITMARSH. 
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THE MIRROR. 
The white finish to the colored cottons 


and musling has taken the place of the 
white dresses. 


The favorite blouse waist is tucked in 
yoke shape to be worn with a black moire 
belt and the fall sleeves are also tucked at 
top and bottom. 


Oyster white which is really more of a 
gray with a gleaming silvery sheen from 
which it derives its name is greatly affected 
by some women. 


The latest London skirt is made entirely 
of ribbon about two inches wide, centring 
at the waist and hanging loosely over a 
foundation skirt of silk or satin. 


The Directoire bows are not difficult to 
make in soft lisse or muslin; they consist 
of a very full bow with short ends large 
enough to reach to the bust, and that is all. 


Extra material of dresses may be mounted 
on the frame of any faded or worn parasol 
left over from last season. It costs only 
seventy-five cents or a dollar to have this 
well done. 


Neat-cut edge folds of ribbon or muslin 
are basted in the neck and wrists of travel- 
ing dresses, and may be either white, or of 
the color of the dress, the latter one decid- 
edly the better for long journeys. 


A plain, thin material is usually tucked 
above the hem. If the material is figured, 
this is not necessary; but a border is often 
woven in the goods, which is utilized as a 
finish for the bottom of the skirt- 


In gowns, cloaks, jackets, hats and bon- 
nets, everything shades to green, flower 
and straw makers vieing with manufactur- 
ers of all brands of fabrics in purchasing 


all possible variations of the fashionable | 


color. 


the use of invalids and travellers are likely 
to be much ized. are covered 
in Li silk embroidered in appropriate 
mottoes (generally culled from Shakespeare) 
— ‘Good angels rd thee.” ‘‘Sleep give 


gua: 
thee all his rest.” ‘‘O gentle Sleep, Nature’s | 
“Dream sweet dreams, and | 


soft nurse.” 
wake to find them trae.” ‘‘Fair thoughts 
be your fair pillow,” etc., etc. They ara 
filled with the best down and are most 
beautifully worked. Some of the samples 
are covered in chamois teather, with the 
motto either painted or written; others are 
edged with silk frills, and a few are fur- 
nished with a case of drawn-linen work 
bordered with torchon lace. These covers 
are meant to preserve the embroidery when 
the pillows are not in nse. Prettier or more 
useful pillows could scarcely be devised for 
invalids and travellers.— Woman's World. 


Shoes that are worn regularly, if cared 
for, will last much longer than if neglected, - 
as is too often the case. A French kid 
shoe, if carelessly cared for, will not look 
as well nor last as long as one of an inferior 
quality that is looked after properly. When 
shoes are taken off they should be thor- 
oughly brushed, to remove all the dust that 


invariably collects in the creases, smoothed | 


out with the hand and placed in a shoe bag 
or box away from the dust, and when 
wanted for use then can be taken out ready 
for wear. Where there is not a box or bag 
for this purpose a closet is the next best 
thing. Shoes will last much longer if, 
when new, they are rubbed with castor-oil 
well into the leather. The oil makes the 
leather pliable, fills up the pores, and pre- 
vents it from cracking. Where boots are 
worn every day once a fortnight is not too 
often to oil them. At first the oil, after 
standing, will give them a grey look, but 
when dressed it gives them a nice soft 
finish. 





| nave. No matter how hard and dry it is, 
soaking soon breaks it down, and then 
| mixed with bran enough to make it crumbly, 
| gives a food that is relished and is benefi- 
| cial. 


\instead of popping are excellent food for 
hens. Charred corn is at times beneficial 
to all kinds of stock, and pop corn, even of 
| the best, will not show every grain ex- 
| panded into the light white ball of starch 
{that has such a charm for the winter fire- 
|side. The dryness and hardness of these 
|unpopped grains especially adapt them as 
food for fowls during the coldest weather, 
when soft and wet food is sometimes in- 
| jurions. 


| PASSING NOTES. 





The value of thought depends largely 
upon its clothing.— Carlyle. 
| Human knowledge and thoughts com- 
| bined can only spell the first letter of the 
alphabet of Thy Love. The blessedness of 
life depends much more upon its interests 
| than upon its comforts.—(eo. MacDonald. 
| The man who firmly keeps his course, 
j}and has the courage to live according to 
his own taste and inclinations, cannot be 
| affected by the little crosses of life, or by 
| the obloquy or injustice of mankind.—Zim- 
| merman, 
| Poverty never has existed because mother 
| Earth could not furnish enough for all her 
\children. There will never be enough 
| truffles and diamonds to go round, it is 
| true, but fortunately only a small number 
| find them indispensable, as for necessities 
}and comforts, science waits always on tip- 
|toe to double and triple the resources as 
| fast as we find the keys to unlock her un- 
developed stores. ** 

Every being born into the world adds to 
the work and care of the world, but also, 





‘JOSEPH GAHM, — 


N. E. Agent for the Celebrated 
SOs. SCHLITZ’S 


The grains of pop corn that slightly char MILWAUKEE LAGER BEER 


— AND — 


| Arnold & Co’s Ogdensburg, N. Y., 
_ INDIAPALE ALES & PORTER, 


‘Office & Depot, 125 Purchase St., 


Corner of Hartford, Boston, Mass. 
Send for Price List. | Telephone 954 





Wheeler of Wellesley, were married at 
Grafton last week. 

Lady M. E. Kortright, widow of Captain 
Kortright, formerly British consul at Phila- 
delphia, has frequently made generous con- 
tributions to the Presbyterian hospital of 
| that city. She recently offered the managers 

$100,000 with which to build a conva- 
lescent’s retreat, appointing trustees to 
jcarry out her wishes. This fund is to 
serve as an endowment, Lady Kortright 
}also providing the building. Lady Kort- 
right was a Miss Richardson, daughter of 
a former president of the Bank of North 
| America. 

Miss Harriet Hosmer has finished at Chi- 
}cago the models of two large doors of 

bronze like those in the baptistery of the 
| Duomo at Florence. 

The great authority on orchids, Professor 
| Gustave Reichenbach, has left to the Impe 
| rial Meseum in Vienna his famous herba- 
| rium and collection, on the strict condition 
| that the preserved orchids and drawings of 
| orchids shall be sealed up and not exhibited 
| for twenty-five years. The reason given 











THE HEALTH. 
The French waist shows no darts, but is | — 
gathered in front and back at the neck and | Scraped raw potatoes are very soothing 
waist over a fitted lining of thin white sile- | for a burn. 
sia or sateen. It may be quite age ge y Salt pork sprinkled with red pepper is 
> oftenest slightly pointed in back and | ...etlent for sore throat. 
ront. 


he brings with him his modicum of time | for this is ‘‘in order to prevent the inevita- 
and the ability to be fitted for some posi-| ble destruction that would result from the 
tion, however humble, so that he may at | present craze for orchids.” 

least, not retard the world’s work. If he} A New York physician names these among 
is not so fitted, he becomes a recipient with- | other evils to be guarded against at summer 
out making any return, and so is a burden; | resorts: Over-fatigue and undue exposure 


Modistes find it best to sew the — — 
skirt together permanently, letting the 
waist lap slightly over the skirt, and hiding 
the join with a twisted ribbon or sash, giv- 
ing the effect of the gathered princess gown 
and preventing the skirt from sagging down 
and dragging away from the waist in the 
back. 


Bow bonnets are the especial English 
fashion, which has held its own, and has 
pervaded all classes. They are very easily 
made with wide moire ribbon, and shapes 
can be bought with a front slanting up to 
the crown, on which the bow rests. Indeed 
bonnet trimming is made very easy now, 
and such bows can be bought ready made. 
They are Alsatian in style. 


The perfectly straight skirt, with hem 
and border at the foot, is four and a half 
yards wide, and is gathered at the top and 
sewed to a cord, which is also at the top of 
a gored foundation skirt of white cambric, 
finished at the foot with a balayeuse or 
gathered ruffle of scalloped embroidery. It 
is well to catch the outer skirt with blind 
stitches at wide intervals to the lower skirt, 
to make it retain graceful folds when blown 
about. 


It is generally a mistake to try accordion 
plaits on twilled fabrics. Success is ques- 
tionable both in the case of surah and cash- 
mere. The best silk materials for the pur- 
pose are foulard, sarsenet and thin taffetas ; 
mousseline de laine is the woollen par ex- 
cellence. In batiste and zephyr cloth the 
folds are less likely to maintain their posi- 
tion. Black lace of the Chantilly kind is 
the only one that plaits easily and keeps its 
fold for any length of time, and it is labor 
lost to try to plait net made of cotton or 
thread. 


AROUND THE HOUSE 


A few drops of ammonia in a cupful of 
warm rain water, carefully applied with a 
sponge, will remove spots from paintings 
and chromos. 


Fine table salt will remove odors from 
the hands after pealing onions or handling 
fish. Simply rab the hands thoroughly 
with it and then wash it off. 


For strawberry pie plenty of berries 
should be used, plenty of butter and sugar 
added, but no liquid, as they contain plenty 
themselves; add a sprinkling of flour 
instead. 


For a quick drying mucilage that will not 
mould, or sour in a warm room or weather, 
dissolve 2 pounds gum arabic in 2 1-2 quarts 
of water; add enough oil of cloves to per- 
fume it slightly. This will be about ten or 
twenty drops. 


The tinfoil so commonly used to wrap 
Neufchatel cheese, chewing gum, various 
kinds of candy, and all kinds of chewing 
tobacco, is said to be a us On account 
of the lead in it. Its use for wrapping arti- 
cles of food has been forbidden in France. 


Some small pillows specially intended for 





Drain pipes and all places that are sour | 


'and impure may be cleaned with lime water 
or carbolic acid. 

The only sure and efficient way to warm 
| cold feet is to dip them in cold water and 
then rub them dry briskly with a coarse 
| towel. 


Nicnt Work.—It is false economy to 
work all night and remain for hours in bed 
|next morning; when if you retire at a 
jseasonable time, you will gain a good 
}night’s rest, and arise refreshed and ready 
to commence work in the bright sunlight, 
which is far better than any artificial illu- 
mination that can be produced. 


Hints TO Sick-CaLLers.—Only call at 
the door, unless you are sure your friend is 
able to see you without harm. Enter and 
leave the house and move about the room 
quietly. Carry a cheerful face and speak 
cheerful words. In ordeg to cheer, you 
need tell no lies. If your friend is very 
sick do not fall into gay and careless talk 
in the attempt to be cheerful. Don't ask 
questions, and thus oblige your friend to 
talk. Talk about something outside, and 
not about the diseases and circumstances 
of the patient. Teli the news, but not the 
list of the sick and the dying. If possible, 
carry something with you to please the eye 
and relieve the monotony of the sick room ; 
a flower, or even a picture, which you can 
loan for a few days.~ If desirable, some 
little delicacy to tempt the appetite will be 
well bestowed. The perfume of some flow- 
ers is poisonous, and they should never be 
carried into the sick room. Especially is 
this true of the tuberose, oleander, helio- 
trope, hyacinth, orange, lilac, syringa and 
lilies. Stay only @ moment, or a few min- 
utes at the longest, unless you can be of 
some help. 





FARM NOTES. 


A mixture of kerosene and lampblack is 
a good application to keep steel surfaces 
bright. 


If the whiffietree breaks, don’t throw it 
into a corner. Remove the irons. They 
can be fitted to new wood. 


The farther you are from market the 
greater is your need of condensing prod- 
ucts by feeding grain and stover to ani- 
mals. 


A handy thing to have is a box contain- 

i an assortment of bolts, nuts, rivets, 

,» and a hammer, pinchers and cold 
chisel. 


The paint brush that proved to be a bar- 
gain was cleaned In turpentine each time 


its work was done, dried and hung up by | 


its handle. 


Keep a few panes of window glass and a 
apaper of tacks or some putty on hand. 
When ‘the window pane is broken, don’t 
makeshift; replace it.—American <Agricul- 
turist. 





Stale bread makes one of the best and | 
most economical foods that poultry can ' 


some who possess millions are as truly a 
| burden as a pauper. Every person not so 
fitted means that in some more favored 
walk in life some one else is also taking 
their share of the work of all and making 
no return.— Mary Cragge. 


tralia. 

Columbia College at its commencement 
conferred the degree of B. A. on Sarah B. 
Rodgers and Caroline M. Hankey. 


building was received, the sum and donor 
not being named. Two hundred women 
have applied for admission. Harriet E. 
Coburn, of Boston, was appointed teacher 
of gymnastics, and all the oid professors 
were reappointed, save Miss Walker, re- 
signed. 

At the late Sioux City (Lowa) conference, 
where Rev. Miss Gordon was ordained, the 
sermon was preached by Rev. Miss Mur- 
dock, and the prayer offered by Rev. Miss 
Safford. There were present eight clergy- 
women besides Rey. Miss Gordon. 

The “college for the training of teachers” 
in University place, New York city, has 
just graduated eight young women, and 
certified forty-seven others for special 
branches only. This college maintains a 
kindergarten with sixty-four pupils, for the 
purpose of instructing the teachers in that 
work. 

Rutgers Female College conferred the 
degree of B. A. on three young women, 
that of M. A. on one, and that of Ph.D. on 
one, at the forty-ninth annual commence- 
ment. 

The Smith Female College has graduated 
over 300 students in ten years. Twelve 
hundred students have been connected with 
the college, and during the past year 450. 
In the academic course, 365; musical, 40; 
art, 35. 

S. Lilian Burlingame, graduate of the 
Worcester High School, class of ’81, and 
Wellesley College, class of °85, has been 
offered the position of instructor in Latin 
at Wellesley College for the year 1889-90. 
The present year Miss Burlingame is spend- 
ing in Eurode in study and travel. 

A widow in Philadelphia, an entire 
stranger to Mr. Clark, and to Worcester 
whose name is for the present withheld, has 
sent a check to Clark University for $500, 
as a fund in memory of her husband, the 
interest to be used annually to provide for 
the minor needs of some one holding a fel- 
lowship in the university, and pursuing 
original investigations. 

The British Nurses’ Association has been 
formed where trained nurses shall be regis- 
| tered. Of the 15,000 now estimated to be 
jin England, nearly 2500 have joined the 
| association. 

The widow of the late Lewis Hayden has 
presented to Chief Wade of the district 
police and Hon. Henry B. Pierce two pikes 





storming party. They are about ten feet 
long, being hickory poles an inch or more 





eight inches long. 
Ivan Panin, the well-known lecturer on 
Russian literature, and Miss Marion E. 


Co-education is fully established in Aus- | 


A gift to enlarge the main Smith College | 


that were used at Fort Wayne to repel the | 


in diameter, armed with a spear-head nearly | 


| to the sun, irregular eating, over-feeding on 
| food to which one is unaccustomed, sitting 
| or lying on the ground, and unnecessary ex- 
posure to the dew and dampness after 
nightfall. 


Dr. Ratadbai Abdespir Malbarvala lec- 
tured in the Framjee Cowasjee Institute, 
| Bombay, recently to a crowded audience, 
famong whom were two hundred native la- 
}dies. The doctor is herself a native of 
India. 
| Mrs. Millicent Garrett Fawcett and her 
| daughter have made a joint present of $400 
to the National Association for supplying 
female medical aid to the women of India, 
the money to be spent in founding two 
| scholarships for native female medical stu- 
| dents, one in Calcutta and one in Bombay. 
Mrs. Emily Stevenson, one of the chief 
| workers on the index of the Encyclopedia 
Britanica, is a Newnham girl, who took 
honors in the moral science tripos. 

Mrs. Myra Bradwell, editor of the Chica- 
| go Legal News, brought out the text of the 
, School suffrage law of Illinois in six days 
| after it received the signature of the gov- 
jernor. It isa neat pamphlet of sixty-two 
| pages. 

| Mrs. Mary H. Miller, the Iowa state libra- 
rian, aided by her efficient assistants, Misses 
| Larimer and Wetmore, has compiled and 
published a complete catalogue of the state 
|library. It is a work of great value to the 
|increasing numbers of people who make 
} frequent use of this valuable collection of 
| books. 

| Clara Barton is still as active as ever. 
| Her humane work was carried on in Paris 
after the fall of the Commune. When the 
Mississippi overflowed its banks in I884 she 
appeared laden with relief. Her work in 
America, additional to what has been men- 
tioned, has relieved the sufferers of the Ohio 
floods, Michigan fires, Charleston earth- 
quake, Texas drouth, Mount Vernon torna- 
do, and now the awful calamity at Johns- 
town. She is president of the American 
Red Cross Society. The motto of the 
American branch is, ‘‘Relief in war, famine, 
pestilence and other national calamities.” 

Miss A. E. Ticknor, secretary of ‘‘The 
Society to Encourage Study at Home,” at 
the sixteenth annual meeting just held, re- 
ported 500 women from all parts of the 
United States and Canada pursuing various 
courses of study under the direction of 106 
corresponding teachers. As usual, history 
and English Literature have been the favor- 
ite studies, closely followed by art and 
science. The work has been more advanced 
and more perfectly done than ever before, 
showing an interesting progress in meth- 
ods of study. The lending library of the 
society, a most useful feature of the work, 
has circulated 2,268 volumes during the 
|year, representing books with 1272 titles. 
| Quiet work for higher thought in the homes 
of the country seemed the society’s best 
aim, and that it has accomplished this the 
| stories of many lives would show. 

Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, of New York, 
was the invited guest of the Massachusetis 
| Medical Society at its annual dinner June 
12. In the evening Dr. Zakrzewska gave a 














reception at her house in Union Park for | 
her. The members of the Women’s Medi- | 
cal Society, and the Women Physicians of | 
the New England Hospital for Women and 
Children were also invited, in special com- | 
plimeut to the retiring resident physician. | 
Dr. Helen M. Bissell and thirty women 
physicians were present. The president of 
the hospital was the only non-professional 
guest. 

Mrs. Hattie Bradwell exhibited at the | 
recent exhibition of the Chicago Photog- 
raphic Society, two finely executed and | 
beautiful portraits of air brush work: one | 
a full-length portrait of Mrs. Hattie Fur- | 
long Smyth, of Wichita, Kansas, formerly 
of Chicago; the other of her little son, | 
James B. Bradwell, Jr. Mrs. Bradwell was | 
awarded a medal, the highest prize given by | 
the society. 

Reviewing the answers to certain ques- 
tions proposed, it is plain that equal justice 
to the sexes is the reigning principle in the 
constitutions of the Australian universities, 
the only exception being the exclusion of 
women from the Melbourne Senate. It is 
patent that Australian experience favors 
the belief in the mental equality of the 
sexes, and thata fair start has been made 
in the higher education of women. 

Superintendent of Census Porter has re- 
ceived the application of Mrs. Kate B. 
Cothran, of California, to be appointed | 
supervisor of the census of the California 
district. Mrs. Cothran is well-known as a 
newspaper worker in California, and also in 
connection with the management of the 
public schools. 

At a recent exhibition of the High School 
Battalion of Brookline, Mass., an interest- 
ing feature was an exhibition drill by Com- 
pany C, composed of girls, under the com- 
mand of Capt. Mabel H. Cummings. Both 
companies participated in a dress parade in 
which the girls carried off first honors. 
Their movements were all in such exact 
time and so clearly executed that the young 
lady soldiers were frequently applauded. 

At the nineteenth annual commencement 
of the Philadelphia Girls’ Normal School, 
228 diplomas were given. 

The wife of Count Tolstoi, the Russian 
novelist, is the business member of the 
family firm. She has sole charge of the 
sale and distribution of her husband’s 
books, and is his amanensis, reviser and 
translator. Besides all this she superin- 
tends the bringing up and education of 
their thirteen childeen, and looks after all | 
domestic matters. 

The evidence for the existence of the | 
ether, or luminiferous ether, as it is some- 
times called, is entirely cumulative. We 
have no direct proof of its presence. Tenta- 
tive experiments, and the universal applica- 
bility to physical phenomena of the larva 
deduced from its assumed properties have 
alone verified it. In fact, the theory that 
light is a form of wave motion, generated 
in the luminiferous ether, has only within 
the lase century received universal recogni- 
tion; and that heat is an undulatory move- 
ment of the same medium, has been ad- 
mitted only within the last fifty years. At 
the present day it is the working basis of 
optical and thermal science. 

Electrical actions are perceptible only at 
a distance of a few metres from the con- 
ductors in which they originate. They 
traverse that direction in a few hundred 
millionths of a second. Hertz found a 
means of exhibiting in a visible manner a 
difference of phase representing a space of 
time less than the thousandth part of a mil- 
lionth of a second. This means was the 
electric spark.—The Open Court. 











‘““We were discussing a matter of consid- 
erable importance, an international affair,” 
said a member of the cabinet, ‘‘in fact, 
when Secretary Rusk offered a suggestion. 
It was directly opposed to what Mr. Blaine 
wanted, and he pooh-puohed it in a super- 
cilious sort of way which was only too 
apparent. He evidently wanted to intimate 
that Rusk knew nothing at all about the 
question under discussion, and ‘Old Agri- 
culture’ at once saw the drift of his re- 
marks. 

**As soon as Blaine finished, Rusk looked 
around the table with a comical twinkle in 
his eyes, and said, ‘It’s all right for you to 
say I don’t know anything about this affair. 
I know as well as you do that I’m the tail 
of this Cabinet, but’—and he looked right 
straight at the president—‘unless all the 
signs fail, the tail’ll be kept right busy this | 
summer keeping the flies off the rest of the | 
administration.’ Then we laughed.” 








Mahogany, so long cons‘dered the acme | spring vacation in the district school, Re- 
of elegance in furniture is suffering a de- | becca had plenty of time for the enterprise. 
cadence; not the massive, close-grained | First, she must secure a little land. So one 
| night after supper when her father had re- 
longer dwells upon it with admiration, akin | ceived the money for fifteen black hogs, 
to reverence. Light woods: cherry, ash |and was feeling rather cheerful, Rebecca 
oak and black walnut, all susceptible of | made known her wish. 


wood itself; but the fashionable eye no 


high polish, are the reigning favorites. A 
plausible explanation given is that we are 
not so settled as we once were. The mod- 


ern business man and the modern pleasure- 
seeker are respectively rovers in pursuit of 
their interests, and they don’t want to fill 
their houses with massive article of furni- 
ture that will impress them with the sense 
of being anchored to their home. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 











| Well, if you'll clear it up and keep it cleared 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


LOVE BEFORE AND AFTER. 


What is a girl’s life, pray? 
A little garden space 
Within whose every spring 
She sees her beauteous face ; 
Where she is sole possessor 
Of all she hears and sees, 
From the fluting of birds in sammer 
To the honey of the bees: 
Rosy wreaths and strings of pearl 
All belong to the happy girl. 


And what is a boy’s life, pray? 
A quiet, shady nook 

Where he has nothing to do but play 
Nor ever read a book; 

A kingdom of contentment, 
Which every hour discioses 

Some new delight of sense and sight, 
Fresh growth of sweeter roses ; 

A rich inheritance of joy 

That crowns with light the happy boy. 


We might be more than happy 
And lead such perfect lives, 
If all of us were children 
And none were husbands, wives; 
But boys grow, and girls grow, 
Together or apart, 
Till some day each discovers 
The other has a heart. 
This halves their joys and doubles their cares, 
And ends in wrinkles and gray hairs; 
In the feet that rock the cradle, 
In hands that toll for bread, 
The trouble about the living, 
The sorrow above the dead. 


What can we do, then? Nothing more 
Than those who begot and bore us; 
They make our lives before us; 

As theirs were made before. 

We must be up and doing, 

Maidens flying and men pursuing; 

Then hey! for billing and cooing, 

And ho! for wooing and winning. 
The world will never mend: 

Love was before the beginning, 

And will be after the end. 
— Richard Henry Stoddard, in the Independent. 





REBECCA’S GARDEN. 





Rebecca was the daughter of one of 
those farmers who are always in such a 
hurry with big jobs that they have no time 
for ‘‘bothering” with a garden; one of 
those farmers who, instead of taking a 
little time to plant strawberries, currants, 
raspberries and grapes, had rather eat 
dried-apple sauce all their lives—and even 
dried apple-sauce is much too good for 
them, in my opinion. 

One day there came to Rebecca’s home a 
wonderful flower, fruit and vegetable cata- 
logue. Rebecca's father looked it over, 
after chores were done, and declared that it 
was ‘‘mighty easy to grow such things—on 
paper,” and then he tossed it into Rebecca’s 
lap and tipped back in his chair, and caleu- 
lated how many tons of fat pork he was 
going to add to this scrofulous world next 
shipping-day. 

Rebecca studied the catalogue by day and 
dr ed of it by night. She had none of 
the baventle magazines and wecklies that 
are such a delight to many children, for the 
County Bugle-blast and a Sunday-school 
paper made up the literature of the family, 
and so this bit of new reading was very 
precious to her, illustrated as it was by 
roses as large as saucers, and strawberries 
almost as big as her little fist. She read 
every word, from the description of hot 
beds and cold frames in front to the list of 
garden-tools and fertilizers at the back. 
Then she wrote out, just for fun, a list of 
the things she would like. She was quick 
at figures, and added up the column while 
rocking the paby to sleep. The amount was 
only fifty-eight dollars and sixty cents. 
Rebecca laughed (for she enjoyed a joke as 
well as anybody), and then she wrote down 
the things which she felt she must have: 

1 dozen potted strawberry plants....$0.75 
6 white currants. 





ee eee ee ee ee io 
6 black-cap raspberries......... Ubeeee - 50 
1 packet pansy S€@d...+seecessscecccess 10 
1 packet sweet peas......... Covcosdocve  § 
1 packet mignonette.......... 0d coved ves 5 

Total ..... A 9 000s Gaeecéiese e «e+ $2.20 


Becanse it was a two-dollar order the 
twenty cents would be discounted, and this 
suited Rebecca’s purse exactly, for she had 
only two dollars and ten cents, the two dol- 
lars being a birthday gift from an aunt af- 
ter whom she was named. 

It was now early in April, and as it was 


“Want a place for a little trash, hey? 


|‘up, you may have a patch out there back of 
| the woodshed.” 
| ‘‘As big as this room?” asked Rebecca, 


| sagely. 
| “Yes, but not a mite bigger. 


The more 


weeds—just see if I don’t;” and Rebecca 
flung her arm about her father’s neck, 
kissed his tanned cheek in the exuberance 
of her gratitude, and skipped away to write 
her order to the catalogue man. Kisses 
were rather rare in Rebecca’s family, and 
that light, warm touch on his cheek some- 
how made the world seem very bright and 
sunny to “Pa Brown.” 

By sunrise Rebecca was at work on her 
‘*patch.” The clearing was not a pleasant 
task, for the spot had been a dumping- 
place for old shoes and broken dishes, and 
general rubbish; but Rebecca had a shovel, 
a rake, a wheel-barrow, and a pair of stout 
enthusiastic arms. By noon, in spite of 
stops for baby-rocking and potato-paring, 
the patch was cleared and its dimensions 
proclaimed by sticks from the wood-pile, 
sharpened and driven into the ground. 

That afternoon it was a happy little girl 
who walked a mile and a half to the post- 
office to dispatch a precious letter. Five 
cents for the money-order and two cents 
for a stamp left her just three pennies—for 
luck! After supper—for April suppers 
come early in the country—Rebecca had 
time to wheel four loads of well-rotted 
manure from the barnyard and spread them 
over that portion intended for the berries 
and currants, and she made one corner par- 
ticularly rich for the pansies. 

The next morning she was up and out 
again with the sun. But had the fairies 
been at work in the sober old back-yard? 
For there was her garden all beautifully 
spaded from end to end, and raked as 
smooth as a floor. 

“Oh, Pa Brown, what have you been 
doing?” she called out to her father, who 
was scrubbing his face and hands at the 
wash-bench on the back porch. 

“Oh, [thought I'd give you a little send- 
off—just a little starter, ye know,” answered 
Pa Brown from the depths of crash towel- 
ling; ‘‘but I ain’t going to foller it up, 
mind ye!” 

“Of course not! 
up, I guess. 
Pa!” 
‘*You’re welcome,” said Pa Brown. 

In three days Rebecca’s package of plants 
and seeds arrived at the postoffice, and the 
bliss of opening it, examining the already 
freshly-budding things, and finding an extra 
packet of asters among the flower seeds, 
made a very bright spot in the little girl’s 
sober life. 

The weather of the following week 
seemed expressly tempered to the wants of 
freshly-planted things —cloudy skies, a 
moist air, and just enough sun-glimpses to 
keep the birds and violets in a happy frame 
of mind. Rebecca was a very new begin- 
ner, and she would have made the usual 
beginner’s mistake of planting things too 
closely together if she had not studied her 
catalogue and obediently followed its wise 
commands. As for the pansy seeds, some 
little girls would have sown them to inches 
deep, and left them to die in the struggle 
to reach up into light and air; but Rebecca 
just scattered them on the surface of the 
mellow, moist soil, pressing them slightly 
with a shingle, and over them she spread a 
piece of old white muslin, with a stick in 
the center to raise the cloth slightly, and a 
stone laid on each corner to keep it in 
place. This cloth kept the soil moist and 
the wee baby pansies from being scorched 
to death by the sun, or blown out of the 
ground by cruel winds. The asters and 
mignonette were sown a little deeper, while 
the sweet peas went almost three inches 
under-ground, and were given at once a 
row of alder twigs to climb on, so that 
their rootlets need not be disturbed at a 
later day. The strawberries were placed a 
foot and a half apart (although Rebecca 
could not help feeling that they must be 
lonesome at that distance from each other), 
and the currants and black-caps were set 
in straight rows on two sides, with four 
whole feet between them. 

So Rebecca’s garden was made. That 
was two years ago. This summer her gar- 
den is as large as all the rooms in the house 
put together. For after Pa Brown had 
eaten the first four great strawberries from 


I'll do the follering 
And thank you, ever so much. 


of the best china saucers, sprinkled white 
sugar over them and compelled him to eat 
them), Pa Brown took a tremendous fancy 
to small fruits, and also toa good variety 


logue as she would agree to take care of. 


can Agriculturist. 





of Rothesay was starved to death. 





Three sparrows’ nests have been buil 





ground the more weeds, ye know.” 
‘“*Thank you, pa! 


[ll look out for the 


statue on the Thames embankment. 


that little patch (Rebecca put them in one 





THESWIFT SAFETY. 


The most popular and successful Cycle ever made. 
NOVELTIES FOR 1889, 
The Ladies’ Swift and Swift Tandem. Catalogues 


THE COVENTRY MACHINISTS CO.,Ld. 
2390 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, 
For 21 years makers of the famous “Club” Cycles. 








Colchts Mining Company. 


The wonderful growth of the mining in- 
dustry of Mexico during the past decade is 
indeed marvelous to contemplate. This 
territory is probably one of the richest in 
mineral products in the country. Gold, sil- 
ver, iron and copper are found there in 
great abundance, thousands of tons of each 
ore being mined annually. 

The apparent insurmountable obstacles 
that materially interfered with mining a 
few years ago, are gradually disappearing, 
and now new mines are being opened and 
successfully operated all over the territory 
every year. 

One of the most valuable mines in New 
Mexico is located in Silver City and is the 
property of the Colchis Mining Co. From 
the reports of five experts who have recent- 
ly examined the mines, it appears that there 
is an unlimited amount of rich ore in sight, 
and 80,000 tons on the various dumps. 

The company’s plant is the most complete 
and extensive in the Southwest. The prop- 
erty consists of four mining locations al- 
most within the city limits. There is no 
place in the United States where the work 
can be done at so small an expense as here, 
the total cost per ton for mining and mill- 
ing being only about $4.00. 

The company is building a new mill which 
when completed will have a capacity of 200 
tons per day. 

The ore is estimated by experts to be 
worth at the least calculation $15.00 per 
ton, which makes the net profits nearly 
$15.00 per day, or over 75 per cent. on the 
capital stock. 

n consequence of the enlarging of the 
plant, the company has placed some of its 
stock upon the market at $6 per share. 

It rarely happens that so good an oppor- 

tunity for a safe and paying investment as 
this is offered to the public. The directors 
have takey all the risk that usually accom- 
panies a mining venture, and have expended 
over $200,000 to prove the value of the 
mines before offering any of the stock for 
sale. 
Any person having money to invest would 
do well to investigate this property. The 
character and reputation of the officers of 
the company are a sufficient guarantee of 
its soundness as an investment; they are as 
follows: Hon. Robert G. Ingersoll, presi- 
dent; C. D. Jenkins, M. D., vice president ; 
Horace Parsons, treasurer. Directors: Hon. 
Robert G. Ingersoll, Hon. Nathan Cleaves, 
Hon. Charles E. Cook, ex-Asst. U. 5. 
Treas., C. D. Jenkins, M. D., Horace, New 
York. 








To New York in an Hour. 

A great invention is to be seen at the Old 
South Meeting House—one of the most ex- 
traordinary inventions of recent years, and 
one that bids fair to effect a great change in 
our postal service. Indeed, we can already 
look forward to the time when a letter 
posted in Boston at nine in the morning 
will bring a reply before dinner. The inven- 
tion which is called the ‘‘Portelectric Sys- 
tem or Transportion,” consists of a car run 
upon a track at short intervals of which are 


of vegetables, and made a bargain with 
Rebecca to this effect—that he would order 
just as many things from that famous cata- 


And as Rebecca agreed to take care ofa 
good many things and is a girl of her word, 
you can now understand why her garden 
has enlarged so wonderfully, and can im- 
agine, I hope, what a blessing itis to the 
whole family.—Emily H. Leland in Ameri- 


Lord Bute is having the ancient palace of 
Falkland in Fifeshire carefully renovated 
and restored, and extensive excavations are 
in progress which have resulted in the un- 
covering of the foundations of the historic 
castle of Macduff, thane of the kingdom of 
Fife, and of the dungeon in which the Duke 


this year in the coat-tails of the Outram | the ocean. 


placed magnetic coils. The car passing 
through these coils is given that locomotion 
which by a very well known action of elec- 
tricity is, imparted by a helix to a rod of 
fron when placed near its centre. This 
track on which the car will run will be laid 
as nearly as possible in a direct line from 
Boston to New York, as the car is able te 
mount up grades with perfect ease. It is 
the intention to make the initial car some 
twelve feet in length, to be used solely for 
the transmitting of mails and lighter ex- 
press. There is no telling however into 
what this may in time develop; perhaps the 
passenger service may yet adopt this sys- 
tem. It is a great invention, well worth 
seeing, and still better worth investing in. 








Nantasket Beach is too well and popu- 
larly known to need commendation. It is 
only nec to add that the most delight- 
ful spot at Nantasket is the Pacific House. 
‘It is charmingly situated, with ample 
grounds, and a most commanding view of 
The proprietor is the very pop- 
‘ular Mr. W. Hathaway. 
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Facts Worth Knowing. 





One of the most interesting inventions of 

the age is*the recently invented method of 
developing and storing steam. This stored 
steam has the advantage of the présent sys- 
tem in as muchas it is not attended by 
either amoke, cinders, noise, or the escape 
of steam. This renders stored steam 
particularly valuable for the purposes of 
street locomotion. The system can be ex- 
amined at the office of the company 34 
Broad street. Itis one of the greatest in- 
ventions of the age. 


In this hot weather when exertion is fa- 
tiguing, it will doubtless interest many to 
know how they can make money without 
an effort. This can be done by getting all 
your furniture and carpets at Authur 
McArthur & Co.’s, 16 and 18 Cornhill. 
Their prices are not only lower than others 
but they are particnlarly easy in the time 
they allow for payments, 


It has long been conceded that the most 
delightful beaches to be found in this coun- 
try are those that fringe the state of 
Maine. Among them perhaps the most 
widely and favorably known is Old Orehard 
Beach, and at Old Orchard Beach the most 
popular house this summer will without 
question be The Ocean House, because it 
has been leased by Mr. Chester Ball, one of 
the best known hotel managers in New 
England. 


Advertising may indeed serve to bring a 
doctor’s name into prominence in a commu- 
nity, but skill in treatment can alone serve 
to keep it there very long, and judging 
from his success in thousands of cases 
there is no physician in this community 
more skilled in the arts of medicine than 
Dr. Jas. M. Solomon, Jr., 75 Court street. 
He uses only Indian botanical remedies, and 
his success shows the wisdom of his choice. 


Few physicians in this city have attained 
to such eminence in their profession as Dr. 


Herbert BE. Small, of the Hotel Parthia, 690, 


Shawmutavenue. His office hours are from 
1 to 4, and from 7 to 9. 


The pleasantest thing about investing is 
a sense of absolute security, but few invest- 
ments offer this attraction. The Franklin 
Park Land and ImprovementCo., however, 
which has secured a large tract of land 
fronting the Franklin Park is now selling 
stock at $25.00. From its location, and 
the well known ability of its managers. the 
stock of this company is bound to double in 
a very short time. Their office is with 
John Pickering and Moseley, 40 State 
street. 


Do not forget as you are making your 
preparations for your summer outing to 
take along with you a collection of songs 
and other music for moonlight nights, 
which can only be enjoyed when the air is 
resonant with music. The choicest music 
to be obtained is to be had of course of 
Oliver Ditson Company. 


Not only are these dog days exceedingly 
trying on the general comfort of the com- 
munity, but they are also in various ways 
provocative of ill health. Do not be parsi- 
monious in your use of disinfectants. They 
should be used most freely, and are to be 
obtained in purest quality and at most satis- 
factory prices of the American Sanitary 
Association, 8. C. Bixby, agent, 114 Broad 
street. 


WANTED.—A lady or gentleman as 
agent in every town in New England, to 
sell the best article in the market, quick 
sales and large profits. For particulars— 
Address 8. Severy & Co. 534 Tremont street, 
Boston, Mass. 





Advice to Mothers. 

Mrs. WINSLOW's SOOTHING Syrup should 
always be used when children are cutting 
teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving 
the child from pain, and the little cherub 
awakes as ‘“‘bright as a button.” It is very 
pleasant to taste. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrhea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes. Twenty- 
five cents a bottle. 





The Mystic F. E. C. 

‘**Tall oaks from little acorns grow,” Was 
1ever better exemplified from a business 
standpoint than in the case of the F. E. C. 
Medicine Company. Starting out in a small 
way but a few years ago in manufacturing 
their great and always unfailing Kidney 
Remedy, the steadily increasing demand for 
it presages a very tall manufacturing ‘‘oak” 
in this branch of Rochester's greatness. 
If you want to hear a man talk convincingly, 
earnestly and eloquently on any subject, ask 
one who has had kidney complaint about 
the virtues of the F. E. C. Kidney Remedy. 
And there is no doubt aboutit. Its strength- 


ening and cleansing powers do “‘get there,” 
sure enough. 





A newspaper is the only thing that can 
drop the same thought into ten thousand 
minds at the same moment.—De Tocqviville. 


A GOOD PLACE FOR A MUSIC 
TEACHER 


is alongside of the counter of a DITSON COM- 
PANY MUSIC STORE. A few hours of 4 
summer tour may be profitably tin examining 
our exceptionally good new p' ons, and se- 
lecting for the fall campaign. 

From our 64-page list of books (which please ask 
for), we name a few books out of many. 


Examine for Singing and Chorus Classes : 


Song Harmony (60 cts. $6 re! Emerson. 
Royal Singer (60 cts. $6 doz.) Kmerson. 
American Male Choir ($1 or $9 doz.) Tenney. 
Jehovah's Praise ($1 or $9 doz.) Emerson. 
Comcert Selections (#1 or $9 doz) Emerson. 


Or our excellent Cantatas : 
Datry Maid’ re (20 cts. $1.80 doz.) Lewis? 
Rainbow Festival (20 cts. $1.0 doz.) Lewis. 
Examine Our Superior School Music Books: 


Song Manual, Book I (30 cts.$3 doz.) Emerson. 
Song Manual, Book 2 (40 c. $4.20 dz.) Emerson. 
Song Manual, Beok & (50 c. $4.80 dz.) Emerson. 
United Voices (6 cts. $4.40 doz.) Kmerson. 

Kindergarten and Primary Songs (30c. $3 dz. 


Examine Our New Piano Collections: 


Popular Piano Collection ($1) 37 Pieces. 
Pepular Dance Music Collection (§1.) 

And many others. Also 
Popular Song Collection ($1.) 37 Songs. 
Song Ulaasice (Sop. $1.) (Alto $1.) 50 Bongs. 
Classic Tenor Songs ($i.) Baritone Songs($1) 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


BK Agents wanted to canvass for the 
BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. Cash 


commissions paid. Address Commonwealth 
Publishing Company, 25 Bromfield Street, 
Boston. 
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ICED NOW. 


HUB PUNCH 


Is acceptable to your friends, no trouble 
in compounding, and much satisfaction in 
serving. 

Sold in sealed bottles by GROCERS, 
DRUGGISTS AND WINE TRADE every- 
where, and by the proprietors, 


G. H. GRAVES & SONS, 


Examinations for September 
ENTRANCES ‘TO 
Chauncy-Hall School. 


These would better be made now, if 
practicable, while the past year’s studies 
are fresh in mind. Some teacher will be 
at the schoolhouse (259 Boylston St.) 
daily from 9 to 1 till July 18. New cata- 
logue by mail on application. 


HEAVEN AND HELL, by EMANUEL 
SWEDENBORG, 416 pages, paper cover. 
Mailed prepaid for 14 Cents by the Ameri- 
can Swedenborg Printing aud Publishing 
Society, 20 Cooper Union, New York City. 








TO OUR PATRONS. 


We beg leave to inform you that 
our SPRING WOOLLENS are now 
ready for inspection. Orders for 
all grades of Garments will be 
promptly and satisfactorily filled. 
We invite your attention to the fact 
that a large per cent. can be saved 
by selecting and ordering your 
clothing of us. 

L.D. BOISE & SON, 


Merchant Tailors, 345 Washingten St. 
BOSTON, 


PERSON sho ffer rh, deafness. throat 
trouble, hay fever, tion of eyesor bad 
sight. My inhaler Write for testi- 
monial, Dr. B ig. St.,-Buffalo, N, Y. 











AGENTS WANTED. 





DENTISTRY. 


TEETH EXTRACTED FREE. And Magnetism. 
Beautiful Gum Set, - - - - $10 


Temporary Sets, - - - - - - MRS. DR. E. M. FAXON, 


Old Sets made over as good as new, 5 | 22 WimterSt., Room 7 A.over Stowell & Co 
Partial Sete from $2 upwards. Repairing, $1 | 


and upwards. Silver or cement Snings. 75c. and | Mrs. Faxon has been very successful in the treat- 
Gas or ether administered If desired. y Sets are | ment of obs*inate i 


MASSACE 








cases—-Nervous Diseases, Debil- 
made from the very best material, and I guarantee | iy, Anamic, i Rheumatic Aiiments, 
perfect fit. | Sed is permitted to refer we prominent ph sicians 
and to past patients. A metruction given in 

DR. G. O. HALL, | Massage. : 


OBESITY SUCCESSFULLY TREATED. 


Office Hours—9 to 1 and 2 to 6, and Sunday A fter- 
noons. 


‘Health. Skowhegan, Me. Wealth | 
Is blessed with the grandest human method ot | 
disinfecting the human body of the germ of all | 
disease by luxurious fumigation, the mos t grati- | ! 
fying part of this 18 the adaptability to family use. 


ihe poisonous deposits, upon which al) disease is 5 


dependent, is entirely removed by this COMPOUND | 


96 Court St., off Sudbury St., 
BOSTON. 








Why pay 50 cents for a DINNER, when for 35 





VAPOR FumING. Allin search of heaith or lucra- 
tive occupation in this practice, ana sales of do- | cts. you can be served at the “HOME” CAFE, 7 
mestic outfits should address “ANIDROSIS,Skow-| Hay. rd Place (two doors from Washington 
hegan, Me. | Stree), It is retired, quiet and NEATLY kept 
oe - —_ | supplim, with everything the market affords, anc 
No MATTER ; cooke 1 to perfection. Promptly and politely 


j}served. HOME COOKING a specialty, not in 
What you want from an apothecary store, you can | name but in reality. Come and be convinced 
save money by buying itat 40 Bromfield st., Boston | A convenient place for Ladies to Lunch. 

We sell all patent medicines, ail perfumes, all toilet J. PATTERSON, Prop. 


articles, all roots, barks and herbs, all oils, essen- | . 5 J 
ces, tinctures, extracts and elixirs, absolutely pure | a@ Send forPrice List. Telephone 95. 





Than They Can Ge Bought For at Any 
Other Store on harth. 

WOODWARD'S Slate, Tin, Copper and Composition Roofs 

BLUE STORE WITH RAINBOW SIGNS, | 4?P!¢¢ "4 Repaired in the best manner. 


wines and liquors, selected especially for medicinal | —— - . 
use, and all other drug store goods, at ~ 
MOORE & WOODS, 
PHYSICIANS’ PRESCEHIPTIONS PUT UP 
FOR LESS THAN HALF OF OTHERS’ 
We Make This 40 May Know And 
Large So That Remember That 
Everybody 
40 Bromfield St.. Boston. 


No. 5 Province Ceurt, & 5. Boat 





Lower Reduced Prices 
ROOFERS, 
PRICES. 
Our Number Is 40. 


Dr. Hallock’s Museum of Anatomy 
Shows all parts of the human body in health and 
disease. Call and see cases cured. Dr. Hallock’s 


GRIFFITH'S 
Lucina Cordial for nervous debility, weakness, 


yremature decay, mental, physical prostration. 


his sure remedy is compored of the most sooth. 

ing, streng: ening and invigorating medicine in 173 175 177 Dudley Street. 
the whole vegetab'e kingdom, and is the moat per- ’ ’ 

fect antinote for this cbstinate c‘ass of maladies 
ever discovered. Used by young, middie aged and 
old men with immediate relief. It has been sent 
to all parts of the country, curing thousands who 
have never seen the inventor, restoring them to 
sound health. Nervous sufferers, wherever you 
may be, don’t fail to obtain this wonderful remedy. 
Price $5. It is warranted effectual! in all cases, and 
where al! other remedies have failed. Dr. Hallock 
will give a written guarantee to cure his patients 
or make no char DR. fF. HALLOCK & CO., 


All the new and improved Troy machines enable 
us to execute every description of Laundry work 
in a most satisfactory manner. 


OUR SPECIALTY : 
HIRTsS, COLLARS and CUFFS, 


LACE CURTAINS, HOLLAND SHADES, 
VPILLOW-SHAMS, BLANKETS, Etc. 


Ladies’ and Gent’s Clothing 


Cleansed, Pressed and Dyed equal to new. Also 
carpet-beating and naptha cleans'ng. 

Senc postal for team to cali. Upwards of 
#0 Branch offices located throughout the city 
proper, Brookline, Jamaica Plain and Dorchester. 

Send allordersto § 


GRIFFITH'S STEAM LAUNDRY, 


175 Dudley Street. 
Telephone No. 6531-2. 


110 ) Court Street. Roston. 





and Tumors CURED; no knife ; 
book free. Dr. MCMICHAEL, 
No. 63 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Sues | CANCER S25 
R. A, EVANS & SON , We have used the Vegetable Anwsthetic wit e 


i year aesvey es c— for extraction of 
teeth and minor su oO ons, repeatedly in 
MARBLE g GRANITE WORK heart disease, severe lung disease, Bright's disease, 
etc., where patients were so feeble as to require 
aseistance in walking, many of them under med- 
| Ta — the results bave been all we 
coula ask. © irritation, suffocation nor depree- 
En public are respectfnily invited to call a/ sion. We heartily recommend it. to all ae the 
salesrooms and examine my stock. anesthetic of theage. FRIZZELL & WILLIAMS, 


January, 1855. Lee Hall, Lynn, Mass. 
Boston, Mass.; C. Judson Hatch, Newton, Mass. ; 


Rev. L._ B. Bates, East Boston, Mass.; Leonard 
Green, Waltham, Mass.; Rey. V. A. Cooper, Lyon 
— ea ae oe Mass. ; -L. day, 
n, Mass.; v.J.W. Hamilton, Som ill 
Mass.; D. R. Emerson, Newton, Maas hb mas . 
A 


123 HAVERHILL, STREET, oh came eal iw 30 


perfectly safe and pleasant substitute for chio- 

NEAR FITCHBURG DEPOT, roform, ether, nitrous oxide gas and all other an- 
esthetics. Discovered by Dr. U. K. Mayo, April, 

BOSTON, MASS. 1883, and since administered by him and others in 

FY Me ah Ros over 300,000 cases successfully. Compounded from 


pias rs ° | nervines, which form a powerful sedative, impart- 
If You Are Dissatisfied |x gzzseuso see, szetom te surtain te: irons 

8 o 8 i 

With Your Milk send a postal card forteam | giving property, and tends to produce convulsions 
2all and you will receive strictly pure milk, deliy. | #04 suffocation, asphyxia acd sometimes death). 
ered ata seasonable hour, any where in Bostoe | The youn child, the ‘most sensitive lady, and 
One cow's milk for infants a specialty. Address mess - ng heart 5 and lung complaint, 
A. R. BROWN, nhale this vapor with impunity. It ulates the 
oP th, Lamartine st, Jamaica | circulation of the blood and builds up the tissues. 
Indorsed by the highest authority in the profes- 
sions, recommended in midwifery and all cases of 











Granite Polished Work a Specialty. 


References—Ivory R. Allen, Rev. J. Wagner, J. 
U. Perkins, J.C. Loud, Chelsea, Mass.; Kev. M. 
Trafton, Cam bridge, Mass.: James Miller, South 














nervous prostration. Physicians, surgeons, dent- 

£ INSTRUCTION. ists and private families supplied with this vapor 
—_— — iiguified, in cylinders of various engocties. it 
Cc ALIXA should be administered the same as Nitrous Ox 
LAVELLEE, ide, but it does not produce headache and nausea 


ister the "VEGETABLE VAPOR ts nedene a 
sa! r TAPOR to 
Piano, Harmony & Composition, | hele residences, in or out of the city, who are fee 
le in health and are not able to call at ffice. 
Miller Hall, 156 Tremont Street. ‘aa-A fraudulent preparation is being wanufac- 
—— tured by Vnpee yo ms, and palmed of 
upon dentists and pu lic, as the genuine “ Bos- 
ton Vegetable Vapor.” The trade and public gen- 
— —— a oe aren ae particularly inquire 
es r Boston Vegeta’ apor,” which 
Mile. EUCHARISTE PICHETTE, | trade mark on all cylinders. 
Physicians and Dentists are cor“ially invited to 
calla d test the merits of this new Vegetable Va- 














Teacher of French Literature and 


Conversation, | por. 
[bits atted tor college in one your. Sosteeteaes | DR. U. K. MAYO, Dentist. 
' 


378 Tremont Sireet, Reston 
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A DOG STORY. 

Mr. Ambrose Dornley lived at Upper- 
prooke. Upperbrooke is a pretty—better 
than pretty, indeed; one might almost call 
it picturesque—village, fully three miles 
from a railway station, though within an 
hour and a half of London. Mr. Dornley’s 
«pesidence” (for in this case there is no 
avoiding the objectionable word), Brook 
Hamlet, stood at one end of the village. It 
was scarcely important enough to be de- 
scribed as a place, yet as there was nothing 
of a suburban villa about it, the exact term | 
js dificult te find. It was an old house, 
too, and had belonged to its present owners 
for more than one generation. Mr. Dornley 
was aman of quiet tastes; contented with 
his lot; neither impulsive nor irascible; by 
no means “horsey,” though such horses as 
he had were unexceptionable; a good hus- 
band and father, though far from weakly 
indulgent in either relation; with but one 
idiosynerasy in the least approaching a 
foible, and that was his dog, his ‘‘Donal”— 
Donal without the final ‘‘d,” be it observed, 
which I am assured is the true and original 
form of the Gaelic name. Donal or ‘‘Don,” 
as the Dornley boys abbreviated it, was, as 
might be guessed, a collie, a real, thorough- 
bred collie of the best, a splendid fellow, 
even in the eyes of a dog-ignoramus like 
myself, on whom doubtless many of his 
tinest ‘‘points” were thrown away, but who 
nevertheless could keenly appreciate his 
handsome physique, his rough yet glossy 
coat, his bushy tail, best of all, his bright, 
intent, loving brown eyes; loving, that is 
to say, where his faith and affection were 
due, for Don was no fool to make friends 
with the first comer. We will not call him 
“suspicious ;” it is an ugly word; rather 
let us say he was gifted with a fair share 
of Scottish caution, which rendered his 
confidence once acquired all the better 
worth having. 

All Upperbrooke knew Don, fnearly all 
Upperbrooke loved him, and the dislike 
with which he was regarded by the few 
inevitable ne’er-do-weels or sour and crabbed 
souls in the little society, in itself a compli- 
ment to the high-minded collie, never in- 
tensified into anything like hatred. There 
was nothing about him to call forth such a 
sentiment; he never interfered when not 
desired to do so; his disapproval was indi- 
cated but by a more dignified demeanor, a 
something in the sweep of his tail, in the 
stiffer erecting of his ears, as in lordly con- 
tempt he stalked past. Nor was this silent 
protest inefficacious on all occasions. There 
ran a legend that a small Dornley had been 
brought to the avowal of a childish misde- 
meanor by Donal’s influence. 

“Don isn’t pleased with me, mamma,” 
the boy sobbed out to his mother, who was 
well-nigh as fond of the dog as was her 
husband. ‘He hasn’t said anything, but 
has looked at me so, and ‘quicked’ up his 
ears and done his tail at me, and it’s be- 
cause he knows I’ve been naughty.” 

To dog-lovers at least, even to those with 
no very special leaning in this direction, 
it will not be difficult to picture the dismay 
and consternation with which one morn- 
ing there broke upon the ears of the Dorn- 
ley family the fell news that their Donal 
was lost! Ill news spreads quickly, but 
in this case, unluckily, those whom the 
disaster most concerned were the last to 
hear of it. For Mr. and Mrs. Dornley had 
been away from home two days and a night, 
only returning by the last train when, ac- 
cording to the servants’ opinion, it was too 
late to do anything more than, in the mas- 
ter’s absence, they had already done them- 
selves. This, at least, was the coachman’'s 


of a second or third-rate class, with the 


€ 


lips to keep back her tears; the little boys 


coachman, determined, now he had taken 








shady-looking drivers and: wild-beast keep- 
ers and what not, more or less of riff-raff 
order, who accompany them. 

Mr. Dornley’s face grew stern; Florence, 
his wife, was already very pale, biting her 


were weeping audibly. 

Yes, that was the worst of it. As the 
the plunge, to make a clean breast of it, 
related the fateful coincidence, the same 
thought struck every one. Faithful, saga- 
cious Donal was not lost but stolen. 

‘*He is far too intelligent ever to be lost,” 
said the dog’s master sadly. ‘Besides, | 
have noticed that when I am away he has 
a sort of feeling that he is left in charge. 
Don’t you remember, Florence, as we drove 
off the other day, Donal was on the lawn 
with the children, and he came 
forward as we called out‘ Good bye,’ 
and wagged his tail, and looked up as much 
as to say, “Trust me. Ill look after them 
all?’ No, Don is not lost.” 


Nevertheless he had to be found! Little 
else was talked of in Upperbrooke for some 
days to come than the sad event at the 
Hamlet. Mr. Dornley drove all over the 
neighborhood, managing even to trace the 
wild-beast show to a small town where it 
had made a halt, and to interview the pro- 
prietor, but with no result. If any of his 
people had stolen the dog—and after all, as 
he himself said, a dog was of no special 
value or attraction to them; they had quad- 
rupeds enough—it was quite possible that 
he did not know it, and more than probable 
that the thief had already disposed of his 
ill-gotten gain. There was nothing to be 
learnt in this quarter. Then the master of 
the Hamlet went off to London; he put ad- 
vertisements in every daily paper; posters 
here, there, and everywhere; visited half 
the police-stations and all the dogs’ homes 
in the metropolis, in vain, coming home 
disconsolate te be met at the station by 
Simpkins the coachman and Jephson the 
groom in an equally limp and dejected con- 
dition, having each of them been scouring 
the county in new directions on his own 
account, with a like fruitless result. 

Next followed the tantalizing torment of 
false—not alarms, but hopes, as quickly 
quenched as excited. For some days every 
post brought letters telling of canine waifs 
and strays, the flotsam and jetsam of Dog- 
land apparently, all over the country, alike 
but in one particular; their total and entire 
unlikeness to the collie so carefully and 
efficiently described in the advertisements 
which had called forth this flood of useless 
response. 


‘“‘It must be the high reward you offered,” 
said Mrs. Dornley, illogically, it must be 
confessed, as if, as her husband pointed out, 
any hope of reward could turn a mastiff or 
a pug into a collie, though some few of the 
letters which contented themselves with in- 
forming the advertiser that a dog ‘‘answer- 
ing description” had turned up at Twicken- 
ham Ferry or St. Leonard’s-on-Sea were 
even more trying. For to more than one 
of these latter Mr. Dornley was tempted to 
reply by ‘‘going himself” or sending Simp- 
kins, 2 proceeding sure to end in disap- 
pointment and indignation at the waste of 
time and trouble, as in no case was the in- 
dividual produced for their inspection the 
least like Donal. 

“It is no use; we must give it up and try 
to forget him,” said the collie’s master at 
last bitterly. ‘‘It really is the most mys- 
terious thing. If one-could but be sure the 
dear fellow was properly treated, and not 
suffering in any way, it would not seem so 








excuse when met by Mr. Dorniey’s impera- 
tive reproach,— 


bad.” 
‘‘He is surely too valuable and handsome 





‘“‘Why did you not tell me at once when 
you came to meet us at the station last 
night?” 


Then followed the particulars. Don had 


been missing since about three o’clock the | husband allowed ‘“‘there might be something 
day before, at which hour various witnesses | in 
were able to depo e to having seen _ 
And, 
as worse luck would have it, about that | friend a little; they left off crying when 
very hour there had passed through the they said their prayers # night at the 
Village and along the highroad to London a 


strolling about the grounds as usual. 


number of vans, travelling menagerie vans 


to run any risk of neglect or ill-treatment,” 
Mrs. Floren:e ventured to observe, with 
more success this time, as her usually 
sweet-tempered, but of late sorely irritated, 


that.” 
And as the days went on the children, as 
children must, began to forget their old 


come safe home;” and the empty kennel 
was pushed into a corner of the yard, and 


watchdog; ‘twasn’t well to be without ina 
country place, and so many tramps pass- 
ing; and this time he hoped it ’ud bea 


he had not got so far as to suggest this to 
own corner still ached as if the wound 


were but now inflicted, when one evening 
there came out orders to have the dog-cart 


Simpkins even hinted to Jephson that 
‘‘master’d do well to look out for a good 


kind as was used to be chained up.” But 


‘“‘master” himself, 


in whose heart Don’s 


ready for the station to catch the 9.30 train 
the next morning. Mr. Dornley was going 
up to town. 

This was no very unusual occurrence; 
once a fortnight or so the owner of Brooke 
Hamlet ran up for the day, for he was not 
an idle man, and belonged to more than one 
scientific or tearned society. 

“T’'ll speak about a new dog tonight when 
I’m driving him home,” said Simpkins. ‘It’s 
really not fitting to be without one. And 
after all a dog’s a dog; ‘tisn’t like losing a 
child of one’s own.” 

‘*Tisn’t much less, I take it, to master,” 
said Jephson. ‘I never, no, I never, see’d 
a gentleman more took up with a four- 
footed beast than he were with Donal, and 
the creature deserved it, he did. It'll go 
against me to see another in his place; I 
can’t but say as it will.” 


Simpkins probably felt the same, though 
he would not own to it. And it was to him 
asort of reprieve when at the very last 
moment Mr. Dorniey told him not to meet 
him on his return; Ke was not sure of his 
train, and would like the walk. The sug- 
gestion the man had it on his conscience to 
make must wait till another opportunity. 

It was now fully three, getting on indeed 





forlornly on the ugly, muddy London street, 
his head turning as if in search of a friendly 
glance or word. Mr. Dornley stared for a 
moment, but he kept his wits about him. 
The ill-looking fellow caught his eyes, and 
instantly dragged forward the collie—for a 
collie it was—into a more prominent posl- 
tion. 

“Want to buy a dog, sir?” he began, ob- 
sequiously. ‘‘Brought ‘im up from the 
country this very mornin’ as ever was. 
Rea ‘im myself; knows all about ‘im, 
shall ’ave ’im a real bargaln, sir; too many 
about our place, else I wouldn’t part with 
‘im for no price, and that’s the gospel truth.” 

The deg looked at Mr. Dornley; Mr. 
Dornley looked at the dog. He (Mr. Dorn- 
ley) had hard work to control himself. 
‘Don! my oid Donal!” was on the tip of 
his tongue, but he must be cautious. 

‘*He hasn’t recognized me yet,” he said to 
himself, ‘‘and if he did the man might 
make off with him.” 

“What do you want him for?” he asked 
curtly, speaking rather low, for fear of 
Donal’s hearing his voice, while with the 
tail of his eye, greatly to his satisfaction, 
he descried the portly form of a policeman 
looming near. 

The man scratched his head. 

‘‘Well now, sir,” he began, ‘if I was to 
say a fiver, it ‘ud be givin’ ’im away, it 
would. Just you see ‘ere, sir,” and he 
stooped to drag apart the collie’s jaws; 
the dog, only opening his mouth to snarl, 
shut it again more firmly. Mr. Dornley 
meanwhile had seized his opportunity. A 
telegraphic signal, and the policeman was 
at his side, unperceived by the loafer, still 
struggling with the dog’s mouth. 

Then came a voice of thunder. 

“Drop that, will you? A fiver, indeed! 
You shall have five years if I can get it you. 
He is my dog; you have stolen him.” 


The man glanced up, gave one gasp, and 
then—he was too quick for them. He turned 
and fled, leaving the dog there and then, 
and before either Mr. Dornley or the police- 
man had quite taken it all in, they found 
themselves alone on the pavement, the 
collie between them. There was no use in 
giving chase; the thief was as nimble as 
only a thief can be; the policeman was pon- 
derous. 

After a moment Mr. Dornley decided to 
make the best of it. Catching the dog by 
the chain—not of course that that was nec- 
essary with Donal—he looked up with a 
laugh. 

“*Pon my word,” he said, “that was 
quick work.” 

“Your dog, sir?” said No. Something 
laconically. 

“My dog,” he replied. 

‘*Stolen?” 

“Of course he was stolen! Didn't you 
see the fellow’s face and how he made off 
when I taxed him with it?” 

The policeman stared down the street 








for four, months since Donal’s disappear- 
ance. One or two well-meaning neighbors 
going up by the same train as Mr. Dornley 
and in the same carriage hazarded a ques- 
tion or two, to which they knew the an- 
swer before it came. 

“No, no; no news of Donal, poor fellow,” 
was his master’s reply, rather shortly given, 
as he hastened to change the subject by 
some remark on last night’s debate or the 
unsettled state of South Africa. 

“Upon my word,” said one of these 
would-be sympathizers to another, as they 
shared a hausom to the city, ‘‘Dornley is 
almost absurd about his dog. His face 
clouds over, and he shuts one up, if one 
mentions the creature, as if Don had been 
his dearest friend.” 


“‘Yes—es,” said the other, a younger and 
more impressionable man, ‘‘perhaps so. 
Still, if you’ve never gone through it your- 
self, it’s a thing you can’t understand—los- 
ing your dog, I mean,” and he heaved a sigh 
to the memory of some past experience of 
the kind. 

Mr. Dornley was sighing too, though not 
audibly, as he strolled up Regina street. 
‘Wish those fellows had held their 
tongues,” he was saying to himself. ‘Their 
common sense might have told them it 
wasn’t a pleasant subject. I wish to good- 
ness I could forget about my poor dog. I'd 
even give something to know he was dead.” 


there emerged into his viewa shabby, mole- 
skin waistcoated and capped, generally ill- 
looking individual; he seemed like a very 
decayed gamekeeper, or by a great stretch 
of the imagination one could have fancied 
that at some past period of his existence he 
had been an under-groom in a gentleman’s 
stable. Mr. Dornley’s gaze fell on him, 
passed over him, and withdrew, as our gaze 
falls on a thousand human beings whom we 
do not even know that our eyes have per- 
ceived. But something else had been per- 
ceived in that sixtieth part of a second by 
the eyes, which, faithful to their own de- 
partment, at once reported it to the brain. 
And the brain’s orders came peremptorily,— 

‘Look again;” and Mr. Dormley’s eyes 
looked, not knowing what they had seen. 

Then the whole man started, impelled at 
once by the consciousness of what was be- 





special petition they 


had themselves 


fore him. 
Half hidden at the first glance by the man 





’ 


composed that ‘dear Don might soon 


As he thought thus, from a side-street 





whence long ago the fugitive had disap- 
eared. It was a peculiar state of matters ; 

e did not quite know how to meet it. 

“Well, sir, I suppose you'd best keep 
him now you’ve got him. But if it’s all one 
to you, sir, I’d be obliged by your name and 
address.” 

‘‘Certainly,” said Mr. Darnley, taking out 
his card-case with a touch of hauteur. 
“You'll find it in most of your police-sta- 
tions. I’ve been advertising for this dog 
for the last four months, spent no end of 
money, and all the time he’s been in the 
hands of a noted dog-stealer; at least, the 
fellow looks like it. I thought you knew 
that sort by sight?” 

The policeman looked mysterious. He 
found it convenient to turn his attention to 
the dog. 

‘‘Doesn’t seem so very friendly with you, 
sir,” he said, and indeed the collie’s melan- 
choly eyes had no brightening in them, 
even when Mr. Dornley patted his head and 
murmured fondly,— 

‘*My good old Donal!” 

‘*Poor fellow,” he said aloud, ‘‘he has 
been so neglected and bullied that he’s lost 
his spirit. He'll be all right when I get him 
home.” 

But a crowd was beginning to gather, 
and this Don’s master did not desire. With 
a nod to the policeman, and firmly clatching 
the chain, he turned, retracing his steps to 
the station he had left not twenty minutes 





ago. 

“*T’ll catch the 11.45 back,” he said to him- 
self. ‘They'll all be so delighted, and it’s 
best to take him straight home. That fel- 
low may have confederates.” 

It was not far to the station, fortunately, 
for the dog pulled back a good deal, making 
his new master feel hot and uncomfortable. 

“He'll make me look like a dog-stealer 
myself,’, he thought. ‘‘Dear me! what a 
few weeks’ ill-usage will do! Donal, who 
would have followed me with a silken 
thread or with no thread at all! He doesn’t 
look in such bad condition, either. Qh, it 
will be all right when he gets home and sees 
all his old haunts again!” 

It was not a crowded time of day, and 
Mr. Dornley was well known on the line. 
No difficulty was made as to the dog’s shar- 
ing his master’s compartnient, bat he still 
looked depressed and almost sulky crouch- 
ing in a corner as if he had not a friend on 
earth. Mr. Dornley’s caresses were in vain. 





who held him closely chained was a noble 
dog. His great, soft eyes gazed sadly and 


~- 


“Good Donal! dear old fellow!” pats and 
strokings, had no effect. The collie was 
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gentle anil, Once or twice he tried a 
feeble wag of the tail, but he was evidently 
strange and feeling quite depayse. It was, 
very disappointing, and at Underbrooke sta- 
tion, the nearest railway point to Upper- 
brooke village, Mr. Dornley, who had been 
rather looking forward to a sort of tri- 
umphal reception of the truant, was on the 
whole not sorry that there was no one about 
save a stolid and recently imported porter, 
who knew not Donal. 

It was a hot and tiresome walk home. 
There was no question of loosing the dog 
and letting him follow, he had so very little 
look of ‘“‘tollowing” about him. Mr. Dorn- 
ley felt both distressed and mortified; he 
could have staked nis life on Donal’s intelli- 
gence and fidelity. But still, ‘A day or 
two will make him all right,” he replied, as 
he tugged the unwilling collie into his own 
stable yard. 

‘Simpkins, Jephson. where are you all?” 
he shouted. The yard seemed deserted, the 
fact being that coachman, grooms, garden- 
ers, aud everybody were assembled in one 
of the outhouses in a state of no small ex- 
citement. ‘‘Simpkins,” again shouted his 
master, ‘‘come out, can’t you? I've found 
Donal and brought him back.” 

Simpkins emerged at last, very red in the 
face, his eyes sparkling, but at the sight 
before him he grew still redder, and opened 
his mouth without speaking. 

“You've found Donal, sir!” he 
lated. 

‘To be sure. Don’t you see him?” 

“Pon my” —— began the coachman, at a 
loss for a sufficiently forcible expression, 
‘‘yes, sir. To be sure, and I'd have said so 
myself; it’s Donal to the end of his nose 
if it wasn’t that’—— 

‘That what, you idiot?” sald Mr. Dorn 
ley, \osing patience at last. ‘‘Are you be 
witched? Is the dog bewitched?” for the 
collie was dragging away from him in the 
most aggravating manner. 

“If it wasn’t, sir, that Donal's here al- 
ready. He came back this morning just as 
I drove home from the railway, walked in, 
sir, as cool as could be. Here he is!” for 
the outhouse door had burst open, and out 
dashed the true Donal, not cool now, but 
leaping, barking, wagging his tail till 
you wondered it did not drop off, in his 
frantic delight at finding again his beloved 
master. 

It was very gratifying, but very embaras- 
sing. Mr. Dornley felt as if the ponderous 
policeman had been in the right to ask for 
his card. 

However, the extraordinary resemblance 
between the two dogs would have deceived 
any one. In this all agreed. Andif Mr. 
Dornley had stolen Donal No. 2, at least he 
had stolen him from a thief, which sure ly al- 
tered the aspect of things! 

Where had Donal, the true Donal been? 
That we have never known. He looked 
well and plump; but it was hardly credible 
that he stayed away of his own free will, 
for his rapture at being restored to his ‘“‘own 
family” was unmistakable. 

Money was not spared in advertising his 
double, But he was never claimed by any 
one in the slightest degree able to prove a 
right to him, and in the end my friend and 
neighbor handed him over to me. It took 
the dear fellow some time to make himself 
at home, for which I liked him the better. 
Many a day I saw in his deep, gentle eyes 
the shadow of homesickness for the un- 
known master he had parted from, but by 
degrees he acclimatized himself, and we are 
now the best of friends; andif there can 
be a dog as delightful as the Dornleys’ 
Donal, I will take it upon myself to say that 
that dog is my Jock.—Mrs. Molesworthy in 
Time. 
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GEO, S. PARKER, 


REAL ESTATE, MORTGAGES AND 
INSURANCE, 


27 Hilby Street, aun 24 Exchange Place. 


BOSTON 


CO IMON NWEALTH. 





KODER, PEABODY & 0, AQ) TT | 0 iY) 


BANKERS, 
No. 113 Devonshire Street. | 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 


1 NASSAU STREET. 


Dealers in Investment Securities 


Stock and Bond Orders executed 
in Boston, New York and Philadel- 
phia. 


THE LARGEST 


Financial Institution 


IN THE WORLD. 
THE 


Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company 


OF NEW YORK, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, - - President. 





A Policy in this Company combines 
UNSURPASSED Secuniry with protection for 
dependents or support for old age, 


No other investment so fully meets the 
various contingencies of life. 


Has Paid Policy-holders $272,481 ,338 


Interest receipts have exceeded 
all expenses by over - - - - - $60,000,000 


For rates and examples of policies apply to 


C, A. HOPKINS, 


GENERAL AGENT, 


Company's Building, 95 Milk St., 


Boston, MA8s. 





We beg to invite your aitention to the 
newly refitted and very complete 


PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO 
RECENTLY PURCHASED BY 


MR. CARL HORNER, 


From the well-known late N. .R. WORDEN, 
48 Winter St., Boston. 


Mr. storner will continue the business as hereto. 
fore, and has every facility for producing the very 


FINEST PHOTOGRAPHIC WORK 


Which an experience of many years enables him 
to do. 
Former 
cates can 
at stadio. 


»atrons of Mr. Worden wishing dupli- 
ave the same by applying by fetter or 


amateurs; also developing. 
CARL 





R™ Agents wanted to 
BOSTON 
commissions paid. Address Commonwealth 
Publishing Compauy, 25 


Boston. 


Bromfield Street, 








BROWN, RILEY & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS 


9 CONGRESS STREET 


AND 4 CONGRESS SQUARE. 


Orders in Stocks and Bonds in Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. 


A. L. BROWN, 


W. J. RILEY, 


Member Boston Stock Ex. Member N.Y.Stock Ex. | Member Boston Stock Ex. Member N.Y.Cotton Ex. | 
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Dr. leben | "7 — Jr.'s Botanical Medical Institute 
75 Court St. (Scollay Sq.), Boston, Mass. 
INDIAN BOTANICAL REMEDIES 


Roots, Herbs, Gums and Barks ch wae. 
Diseases, makes a specialty of LUNG 
TIC Firs, RUEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, ST. Vrres ANCE, SPINAL COMPLAINTS, 


Dr. Solomon treats all CHRONTC 
CANCERS, TUMORS, EPILEP- 


Eczema and all SKIN DISEASES, DNEY AND 


Gs, 
VER TROUBLES and all DISEASES OF THE BLOOD. PILES and FISTULA cured 
without the use of the knife and cure guaranteed, free. 


Consultation 
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x Bi rgtucs fat at he rate af 10 to 18 
general heath. Send Gc, in Mi 


for circulars soammanaele ria 





__ Marse Co., 3315 Madison 


= ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS 


simply stopping the FA T-product 
F effects of food. Sun waaay bes being 1F AN 
stopped the renyany re pew > the 

weight. 
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First-Class Printing for the trade and | 


HORNER, 48 Winter St. | 


» | 
canvass for the | 


COMMONWEALTH. Cash 
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JUDGMENT 


|Should always be used in buying Min- 
ing or any other stock. 


THE 


Colchis Mining Co. 


Solicit the closest investigation. The 
Company is cavitalized for only $500,- 
000. and not millions, as companies 
generally are. Stock nonassessable. Any 





jone seeking an investment cannot do 


better than to look well into this. 

The mill, which is the largest in the 
country, is nearly completec. When it 
begins to work, dividends will follow 
and a sharp advance ip stock will cer- 
tainly come. 


The following is a fair estimate of| 


the business which may be dene, as- 
suming the ore at the low average of 
$16 per ton, which is the lowest esti- 
mate made by experts. 

The mill will treat at least 200 tons 
daily. 
200 tons at 816, - $3200 00 
200 tons at $3 for milling, - 600 00 


Daily income, - - - $2600 00 

This should enable the Company to 
declare a dividend of 50c. per share 
monthly, and to carry the sum of $17,- 
600 per month to the surplus account. 


Stock $6.00 per Share. 


Another thing that should have weight with the 
investor is that the character and reputation of the 
officers of the Company are a sufficient guarantee 
for its soundness as an investment. 


DIRECTORS : 
Hon. ROBERT G. INGERSOLL, President, N. Y. 
CHAS. D. JENKINS, M.D., Vice-President, Boston 
HERBERT PARSONS, Secretary and Treas, N.Y. 
HON. NATHAN CLEAVES. Portland, Me. 
HON. CHARLES E. COON, New York. 


MAKE CHECKS OR DRAFTS PAYABLE TO 


R. H. WHITNEY & CO., 


40 Congress Street, Boston. 


BOSTON 


LEATHER AND RUBBER REPAIR SHOP 


63 EL.W STREET. 

All kinds of Rubber Boots and Overshoes Repaired at 

Rubber Soles applied; to 
All kinds of Custom Boots and Shoes made to Meaeure. 

Price List for Leather Work : Tap xing Men’s Boots, 50c. s heeling, 

Heeling, 20c. Tapping Women’ 8 


Short Notice and Warranted. 
Leather Boots. 


25c. vies Hreella Boots, 45c.; 
eon eeling, 20c. Tapping Misses’ 


> Heeling, l5c. 


GEORGE A. DREW, Prop’r. 


FOR SALE. Large Lot of Sample Shoes 
Lot of Shoes that have been repaired and 
not called for. All kinds of Men’s and 
Boys’ Boots and Shoes at very Low Prices 
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She Said Her Prayers. 


A Philadelphia matrimonial law suit jp. 
volved some pointed questions concerning 
the character of the defendant, The accy. 
sations waxed bitter until the mother ex. 
claimed : 

‘‘Don’t believe him, Judge. 
my children as they should be.’ 


I have raised 


“T’'ll test it, madam,” said the Recorder 
and turning to the younger girl, a little tot 


not more than three years old, he said, (4 
you say your prayers?” 

Then issued a most touching scene. ‘| 
little girl without a word climbed from he; 
chair, knelt on the floor of the Court-rox 
with the policemen, spectators, Judge, a 
her father and mother around ler, and f: 
ing her tiny hands and lifting her eyes to 
heaven, she made the grandest defence of a 
mother's word possible. Slowly, but dis 
tinctly, and without a tremor in her voic 
the innocent little darling, born with 
stain of shame upon her and discarded 
her father, lisped in childish accents | 
Lord’s Prayer.” 

As she proceeded, utterly oblivious of her 
surroundings, and thinking only of I! 
who said, ‘‘Suffer little children to c 
unto me, and forbid them not,” as she ut 
tered that prayer which many in the r 
had not heard for years, strong men bowed 
their heads and sobbed aloud. Finish 
her prayer she added, ‘‘God bless papa and 
mamma and Uncle Duliss. Amen,” and ros 
from her knees. 

The case was settled, and had William 
Chrisman sworn a thousand oaths that his 
wife was bad he would have been disbe 
lieved. It was several minutes before any 
one spoke, and then the Recorder fined thy 
plaintlif and dismisse d the ( court. 


A Timely Hint. 

Nothing is more palatable on a hot sum 
mer day than a well-made salad. There are 
however, salads and salads, and a poor salad 
is an eyesore in a man’s stomach, so to speak. 
Pursuing the subject a step further, it may 
not be out of place to say—though it is 
already generally known—that the choicest 
salads in the city can be obtained at Miss 
K. A. Bolton’s ‘Liberty Square Dining 
Rooms,” 107 Water street. Her whole 
cuisine is beyond criticism. 


Pain’s Great Fire of London, 

Pain’s ‘‘Great Fire of London” is proving 
a great success, and when the weather is 
favorable it provides enjoyment for a large 
audierice. The stage shows are very at 
tractive, and the specialty artists that 
appear before the audience add greatly to 
their enjoyment. New features of pyro- 
technics are being constantly added, so that 
one may attend repeatedly without any fear 
of being weariea. 























- fe ANY OTHERS 


Positively Cures Diphtheri 
Cough, Catarrh, . uenza, 
Nervous Headache, Sc 


AS MUCH FOR INTERNAL , 


Croup, Asthma, Bronchitis, Colds, Hoqreenems, Hacking Congh, Whooping 
holera ao —— Rheumatism. ah 


Ne mralgie 
kK, and Soreness in Body or Li 


AS FOR EXTERNAL USE. 


‘00 — she, Earache, 


It is marvelous. how many different complaints it will cnre. Its strong point lies in the fact that it acts 


quickly. Healing all Cuts, Burns and Bruises like 


Magic. Relieving all manner of Cramps, Chills. 


Lameness of Muscles or Stiff Joints and Strains. 


ORICINATED BY AN OLD FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


All who buy or order direct from us, and request 1t, shall receive acertificate that the money shall be 


refunded if not abundantly satisfied. 
of the United States, or Canada. §#~Valuab 


Retai poree & 3 cts. ; 
e pamphlet sent free, 


6 bottles, Express 
Ps’sonk 


id to any part 
HNSON "CO. Bostor. Mass. 


GENERATION AFTER GENERATION HAYE USED AND BLESSED IT. 


TRaDE MAS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
First-class Upright and Square Pianofortes, which we fuly warrant 
for eight” yu ~ workmanship and material. 
rooms and examine our new scale of Upright Pianos, sold I l. 
ments ifdesired. Terms easy; also P f boug! 
within one year rent paid will be applied to the price of the instrument. 
Warerooms 257 Tremont Street, opposite Hollis. 
Factory 152 Hampden Street, corner George, Boston, Mass 


Call at our new ware 


*ianos to Rent, and if bought 


F. WILSON & CO., PROPRIETORS. 
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